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SPECIAL ATTENTION, TEACHERS OF 
THE DEAF! 


HE July Votta Review will be a special “Deaf Child’ number, and you 

will not want to miss it. Be sure’ to send your changes of address to the 
Volta Bureau before the close of your school session, so that you will not fail 
to receive the summer issues. 

It gives us pleasure to announce that the Rhode Island School has prepared 
the special school material for this number, and that in June we are to offer 
four excellent papers from the Lexington Avenue School, New York, of which 
our President, Dr. Harris Taylor, is Principal. 

Other splendid and helpful classroom material has been received, and more 
is in preparation, so that teachers have much to anticipate in coming numbers. 





CALL FOR THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
ASSOCIATION 


HE Thirty-sixth Annual Meeting (Business Session) of the American 

Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf will be held 
at the Gough School for the Deaf, San Francisco, California, during the general 
Summer Conference, July 5th to 10th, 1926. The exact date will be announced 
later. 


The special business will be the election of five directors to serve three vears, 
in place of those whose term of office expires in 1926, viz., E. McK. Goodwin, 
Harold Hays, A. C. Manning, Alvin E. Pope, and Thomas Rodwell (recently 
appointed to serve the unexpired term of Mrs. Calvin Coolidge). In accordance 
with a provision of the constitution, nominations for the office of director must 
be made in writing, and received by the President and the Secretary not less 
than thirty (30) days before the date of the annual meeting. Only active mem- 
bers (those whose dues are paid for the current year) and life members may 
vote at this election. 


Other business matters, including reports of officers and committees, will 
be considered. ; 
(Signed) Harris Taytor, President. 
(Signed) H. M. McManaway, Secretary. 


See page 256 for further information about the San Francisco meeting 
and school. 
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WHY NOT THE THEATRE? 





Harriet ANDREWS MONTAGUE 


HE was ten years old, and she 
swung her skirts and strutted, ex- 
travagantly conscious of her Christ- 
mas finery and of the highly grown-up 
nature of her expedition. Her new kid 
gloves, her silk theatre bag, her bright 
red Tam, filled her with immense satis- 
faction. Moreover, she was being es- 
corted to the matinee by her father, 
and, after the play, she was going be- 
hind the scenes. Her favorite author 
at that time being Richard Harding 
Davis, she had received some inkling 
of the fascinating backstage world. 
Also she had recently discovered the 
memoirs of Clara Morris among her 
mother’s books, and so she felt equip- 
ped to deal grown-up-ly with the 
situation. 

The play was some Civil War drama 
or other, probably one of the numerous 
progeny of Shenandoah. The chief 
character was certainly not the little 
boy who figured in the action, and who 
was really a little girl got up in Faunt- 
leroy style. To the child in the au- 
dience, however, she was the sine qua 
non, the apex, and the climax of the 
performance. Ladies in billowy skirts 
floated across the stage, men in blue 
uniforms or gray clanked about with 
their swords, but they were merely 
background and setting for that other 
wonderful and beautiful and fascinating 
child, no older than herself, who talked 
and laughed and ran about up there 
in such a lifelike manner, and was so 
much applauded by the audience. And 
after it was over, the little girl in the 
red Tam was led through one of the 
boxes to a dark, narrow passage, and 
into another world. A strange world 
of shadows and dust, of lofty, nyster- 
ious heights, of ropes and pullevs, of 
disintegrated, brilliantly colored moun- 
tains and mantelpieces, sylvan roads 
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and bookshelves, thrones and _ foot- 
stools, cairns and cannon, of intent, 
hurrying figures, a formless, chaotic, 
immensely diverting world. And pres- 
ently she had passed through it to a 
bare and yet cluttered little room, unlike 
any room she had ever seen, and she 
was confronting that other child. The 
small, night-shirted figure with bare 
legs who had danced off the stage in 
the last act, actually stood before her, 
a dressing-gown thrown negligently 
over one shoulder, a hand outstretched 
with the benignity of a college presi- 
dent greeting freshmen. 

“So this is your little girl that you 
told me about—the one that reads sc 
much!” She greeted the other child’s 
father smilingly. She was not in the 
least patronizing ; she was merely quiet 
and competent; but her poise, her self- 
possession, her general air of a woman 
of the world as she stood there, lean- 
ing against her mother’s knee in her 
nightgown, completely devastated the 
grown-up assumptions of her visitor, 
who could only stammer and stare—oh, 
stare with all her might!—while her 
father laughed and jested with the little 
actress. : 

Afterwards, in the stories that she 
told herself in bed at night, the situa- 
tion, for the visiting child, was always 
reversed. It was she who swept 
triumphantly and conspicuously about, 
and was reverenced and applauded in 
that wonderful, magical, yet startlingly 
real world of the stage that she had so 
briefly glimpsed. 

Years came and went, and her bed- 
time stories changed, but she never 
outgrew the love for the theatre and 
joy in everything connected with it 
which had its beginning that eventful 
afternoon. And although the deafness 
which had been almost unnoticeable at 
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that time began to increase, she never 


ceased to like going to plays. And 
when she was quite grownup and 


totally deaf, she still liked going to 
plays, and was always filled with an- 
noyance when people looked at her 
curiously and demanded, “How do you 
get anything out of it?” 

Indeed, this attitude toward the 
theatre on the part of so many deaf 
persons and their ill meaning friends 
has always exasperated me. We are 
cut off from a great deal, but why 
exaggerate the number of things we 
cannot do? Why put the life and 
beauty and loveliness and color of the 
theatre outside our range? 

Several vears ago, a writer in the 
Atlantic Monthly irritated me vastly 
by listing the things deaf persons must 
renounce. Most prominently among 
these taboo pastimes, he placed danc- 
ing and the theatre. He wrote during 
the inception of the jazz era when all 
the world was dancing mad, when thé 
were colorful riots in erst- 
households, when hotel 
roofs were crowded with gyrating 
couples, when grandmammas_ and 
grandpapas were surreptitiously learn- 
ing the onestep and finding that it 
agreed with them, when state legisla- 
tures were being adjourned in order 
that senate chambers might be cleared 
of seats and dance floors laid for the 
evening entertainment of the law- 
makers. And he shut deaf persons out 
entirely from this universal merriment. 

I am not moved just now, however, 
to pick this Terpsichorean bone. I 
pass it by with only a slight mention 
of the number of deaf persons I know 
who dance enthusiastically and well, of 
the schools for the deaf whose pupils 
receive dancing lessons as part of their 
regular curriculum, and who excel at 
it, of the several congenitally deaf 
stage dancers I have happened to run 
across. One of the latter, for instance, 
has just signed a contract for a three 
years’ tour of the world; and he has 
achieved recognition not because, al- 
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though deaf, he can dance, but merely 
because he can dance. So much for 
that. 

But I should like to lift up my voice 
in behalf of the theatre. Why, pray, 
should not a deaf person enjoy it? If 
hearing certain words were ali there 
is to it, if actors merely stood up on 
platforms and recited pieces and then 
sat down, there might be some sense 
to the inquiry which I encounter every 
time [ start to see a play, “But how 
can you get anything out of it? Can 
you read their lips?” 

No, I can’t. At least, hardly ever. 
That might as well be understood at 
the start. Of course, there are preg- 
nant moments in every drama when 
some one talismanic speech stands out 
and offers a key to much that has gone 
before. As, for instance, that bit just 
before the fall of the curtain after the 
first act of Shaw’s “Heartbreak House” 
when the son asks of the wise, white- 
haired old father, “Shall I turn on the 
light?” “No,” replies the old man, 
“Money is not made in the light.” Or 
the last line in the “Green Goddess,” 
when George Arliss, with a chatacter- 
istic gesture of nonchalant detachment, 
remarks, of the woman he has failed 
to abduct, “Well, she would probably 
have been a damned nuisance.” I have 
often caught delightful snatches like 
that, which are commonly lost for the 
hearing audience because of those per- 
sons, who, having no place on earth to 
go, insist on hastening there before the 
fall of the curtain. But those, of 
course, are merely happy accidents. 

And I contend that a word-by-word 
comprehension is not all that there 1s 
to theatrical enjoyment. It is true 
that, as a rule, I read the play before- 
hand, and know it pretty thoroughly 
before I go to the theatre. Long prac- 
tice has made it fairly easy for me to 
interpret gesture and business, and to 
sense atmosphere and the general con- 
tent of situations. Also, as I think it 
over, there are certain types of play 
in which my interest is sustained or the 
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reverse. Running over in my mind the 
plays from which I have “got” the 
most, I find that they were alike in 
many essentials: all of them offered 
a highly concentrated dramatic appeal ; 
all were more or less stimulating to the 
intellect; all were poignant portrayals 
of human life; all were well acted. 

Comedies, which depend for their in- 
terest on quirps and quips of dialog, 
generally leave me cold. “Mystery” 
melodramas, with involved plots—as, 
for instance, Mary Roberts Rinehart’s 
“The Bat,” keep me prodding my hear- 
ing companions with my elbow to find 
out what it is all about, and are much 
better seen in the movies. Light “so- 
ciety” dramas filled with smart in- 
nuendoes put me into a state of som- 
nolence in which I wait stoically for 
the curtain, counting my separate phys- 
ical discomforts, like Huckleberry Finn 
waiting for Nigger Jim to fall asleep. 
But everybody else has had the same 
experience. The combination of fine 
play and fine acting is not frequently 
to be had, even by conquering heroes 
who can hear. 

An attempt to enumerate the plays I 
have enjoyed would be as disconcerting 
as the selection of ten books or ten 
anything to be cast away with on a 
desert island. Still, if | am going to 
vaunt my capacity for enjoyment in 
this matter, I shall have to name a few 
instances. I said that the plays had 
certain characteristics in common, but 
that does not imply that they were 
anything alike when regarded from a 
literary or dramatic viewpoint. Nothing 
could be simpler than the theme of 
“John Ferguson,” for instance, Ervine’s 
play upon which the Theatre Guild rode 
to its first success. Nothing could be 
plainer than the stage setting, which re- 
mained the same throughout the three 
acts. Yet the contrast of that still, old- 
world interior, after the vociferous 
glare of Broadway on a hot August 
afternoon, the impressiveness of that 
old man, reading the Bible to gain 
strength, the universality of the trag- 
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edy impending on that 
family—did I have to hear to compre- 
hend it? On the other hand, few plays 
offer’. a more complex appeal than 
Shaw’s “Back to Methuselah,” which 
held me enthralled during three entire 
evenings. 

When, years ago, I saw Bertha 
Kalich in “The Kreutzer Sonata,” I 
was swayed by that age old theme of 
the integrity of the family and the 
father’s divine right to control his 
children, which is as old as Sophocles, 
older than Abraham, and as continu- 
ously’ modern as “The Way of all 
Flesh.” When I was gripped by “The 
Emperor Jones,’ there was nothing 
simple in the emotion aroused. The 
spectacular personal drama which was 
being set forth through the medium of 
Gilpin’s incomparable acting was com- 
plicated by racial and evolutionary con- 
cepts. Here was the life struggle of 
mankind. Here was history m the 
raw. Here was Conrad’s “Heart of 
Darkness” in the concrete. Here, more 
than anything, was supreme art. I had 
not read the play beforehand. I knew 
nothing about it. I was totally un- 
prepared for the rapid succession ot 
scenes, with no intermission in which 
my companion might explain to me 
the story. Yet I sat on the edge of 
my seat, breathlessly attentive. When 
I read the play afterwards it was like 
going over something I[ had _ read 
before. 

All of O’Neill’s earlier plays have the 
same effect on me. “The Hairy Ape” 
held me continuously. Capek’s dramas 
are absorbing, too, although less satis- 
fying to the intellect. One didn’t need 
ears to get excited over “R. U. R.” or 
“The Makroupolos Secret.” The latter 
play, by the way, afforded me an ex- 
ample of the superior enjoyment to be 
had through going to the theatre, and 
I offer it to those who are bound to 
rise and say that they prefer to sit at 
home and read a play in comfort by 
the fire. There is all the difference pos- 
sible between a play that is read and 
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one that is acted. I remember with 
what calmness I sat and perused “The 
Makroupolos Secret” in the crowded 
little room in the 42nd Street library 
which is devoted to Slavonic literature. 
All around me were dark haired men 
and women, reading and_ writing 
strange languages, studying books and 
newspapers in strange print. I read 
Capek’s intellectual melodrama _ with 
great interest, rather stimulated both 
by the theme and by the atmosphere 
of the room, but on the whole it made 
no great impression on me. It deals 
with a woman who has lived ‘three 
hundred years, has exhausted innumer- 
able lovers, seen innumerable of her 
children grow up and die or disappear, 
has watched men and dynasties and 
events, and is satiated with life; and is 
yet afraid to die. I was intrigued, but 
not excited. But when I saw Helen 
Menken in the part, now a beautiful 
and daring young woman, capturing 
the hearts of men, now a shaking, 
shivering old creature, lifting painfully 
her stiffened joints, now an_ ageless 
being, summing up in herself the ex- 
perience, the knowledge, the disillusion- 
ment of six women’s lives, I was 
breathlessly interested and stirred. 

I could offer innumerable similiar ex- 
amples to confute the stay-at-homes. 
That I am not talking absolute rubbish 
when I insist that the appeal of the 
theatre is above and beyond the ap- 
peal of the understood spoken word, is 
vouched for by the experience which 
thousands of New Yorkers, critics and 
all, had two years ago, when they 
stormed the box office of the Moscow 
Art Players to sit through play after 
play, not one word of which they could 
understand. For here was dramatic 
presentation raised to so high a level 
of excellence that every least detail was 
indicative of the general meaning of 
the play, and acting so fine and finished 
that every gesture contributed to the 
perfect—and perfectly comprehended !— 
whole. 
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“The Brothers Karamazov” was the 
most uninterruptedly interesting play | 
have ever seen, even as the book is to 
me the most interesting of novels. That 
an author should take the existence of 
God for the theme of his novel, and, 
in setting it forth, should manage to 
cram into it more of human life than 
there is in any other book, that the 
book should open and the characters 
walk out upon the stage, as vivid, alive 
and comic, as lovable, as horrible, as 
mercilessly tragic as the Moscow Art 
Players made them, seemed to me a 
consummation of art. Here, isolated, 
unique, was the high example of what 
the theatre could be. 

When that fat, jolly, highly colored 
peasant came rocking across the stage 
carrying a roast goose on a platter, he 
managed to convey a world of unre- 
flecting, drunken delight, of unadul- 
terated acceptance. When Alyosha was 
confronted with his father’s bestiality, 
the gradual effect on him was main- 
tained in the faintest shading of ges- 
ture and facial expression: first, a 
delicate spiritual protest; then a physi- 
cal distaste, a quivering of nostrils and 
of hands; then a revolt of his whole 
being, which rose to hysteria as he en- 
deavored to suppress it—here was the 
essence of great acting. 

And yet there are persons who would 
have us forego it! Who would at least 
insist determinedly upon the superior- 
ity of movies for the deaf. I have 
enough of what Elsie Janis calls “esprit 
de film fan” to feel that it is not neces- 
sary, in the present stage of motion 
picture evolution, to apologize for pre- 
ferring the spoken drama. I like the 
theatre so much that I hesitate to 
moralize about it to the extent of sug- 
gesting that we need what the theatre 
has to give. We need the imaginative 
effort required to comprehend. We 
need the stimulus which comes with 
getting out of ourselves, and, by means 
of the powerful suggestion afforded by 
a good play, getting into other people’s 
lives. It isn’t merely a question of two 
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or three hours’ enjoyment and interest ; 
it is a matter of awakened brain and 
body cells. A matter of new ideas. 


And, as has been said before, I believe, 
a new idea is a better thing to have 
than five figures in a bank book. 





DEAFENED MOTHER 


Mary E. 
I. A Poor Lip-Reader 


LITTLE more than a year had 

passed since Deafened Mother’s 

shirking left ear and working 
right ear had, suddenly and without 
warning, been converted into a pair of 
exactly matching appendages fit for or- 
naments only. Zero weather and a 
shortage of natural gas, resulting in 
cold feet; air passages that just de- 
lighted to entertain bad colds were 
forces that had left desolation behind 
them. 

Sometimes she indulged in a regular 
orgy of self-pity. Why should she, 
above all others, be so afflicted? In all 
that little town there was not a totally 
deafened person. Why there was Mrs. 
Busy Body across the alley. Her hear- 
ing was perfect. She could listen out 
of her back door and hear, all too 
clearly, what Mrs. Next Door was 
whispering to her husband on _ the 
sleeping porch, so that she might re- 
peat it at the first opportunity. Now 
why couldn't it have been she who 
had lost her hearing, and thus curb 
some of the village scandals? 

Oh, there was no justice, there were 
no powers, there was no—boo-hoo— 
but just as she would get a good 
start and her emotions reached the 
stage that produces moisture, Little 
Son would more than likely upset his 
milk in an effort to get her attention 
and tell her that baby was crying in 
the bedroom, that there was a tramp at 
the back door, that the telephone was 
ringing and something was_ burning 
on the kitchen range. 
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By the time she got the telephone 
disconnected so as not to summon Mrs. 
Busy Body, and the table dry enough 
that it would not be _ permanently 
whitened, and the tramp fed and the 
baby dressed, she had forgotten the 
ill she had wished some of her neigh- 
bors and couldn’t find the tears she 
had meant to shed. Often thus the 
day that had threatened to be cold and 
wet turned out, after all, to be fair 
and warmer. 

One morning when Deafened Mother 
had gone so far as to catch a few 
tears on the morning paper, Little 
Son upset himself over her foot and 
began pounding her knee with more 
violence than was necessary to at- 
tract attention. He was yelling “Man- 
the-door.” At least she thought he 
must be yelling from his vehemence. 
His legs, which were so fat and short 
and crooked that the cat could slip 
between them, made hasty progress to 
the door. In an instant it was open. 
There was nothing for Deafened 
Mother to do but take her tears and 
follow him. 

The man was a stranger, and be- 
cause Deafened Mother’s ears looked 
useful he began to talk. Little Son 
was less than three years old, but even 
his immature comprehension saw that 
everything the man said was going 
over Mother’s head. As_ usual, he 
came to the rescue. 

“The man says is Papa here?” 

Even at that early age he had 
learned to disregard small talk about 
the weather or the new postmaster 
and other such unessential things. It 
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may have been that he gauged his 
efforts by the fact that Deafened Mother 
ought to answer but didn’t. Her lip- 
reading was very young.and immature 
and not as well trained as Little Son. 


But this question was often asked, 
so she never failed to see it. “No,” 
she said, speaking to the man. “He 
won't be home until four o’clock.” 

Very suddenly, Little Son was kick- 
ing the floor, indicating that vigilant 
small ears had registered something 


necessary that Deafened Mother had 
missed. 
“The man says has Papa got a 


scythe ?” 

“Has papa got a what?” 

“A scythe”—and Small Son stretched 
his short arms to the limit, which 
of course might indicate anything. It 
looked to her just like “size” with 
Little Son’s lisping “th” hitched on. 

“Size?” she questioned. “What size? 
Size of what?” 

“Oh, no, no,” said Little Son. “It 
cuts.” He began to hoe, using his 
small arms with nothing but imagina- 
tion and vehemence. 

“Oh, a hoe?” asked Deafened Moth- 


er, which may have seemed pretty 
dumb. Still, try placing a noun your- 


self, with nothing but untrained eyes 
to act as ears and all the articles that 
may be borrowed in the English lar- 
guage to choose from. Evidently it 


was something that cut. There are 
lots of things that cut, beginning 


with adse and continuing right through 
the alphabet to sero weather, not to 


mention sarcasm, of which Deafened 
Mother had plenty, but had never 
loaned it, always having given it 
away. 


But here stood Little Son hunting 
a way to reach mother’s understand- 
ing. She could see his alert little mind 
searching his small store of knoweldge. 
Then he remembered seeing his grand- 
mother writing in the air with a fore- 
finger, one of the bad habits Deafened 
Mother’s family had acquired. Up 
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went his small finger making marks in 
the air which might have had a mean- 
ing in shorthand or Greek, but were 
undecipherable to the mother since, of 
course, Little Son didn’t know A from 
Z, alphabetically. 

Deafened Mother saw the man on 
the porch laughing as he searched his 
pocket for a paper and pencil. She 
hadn't yet learned to laugh with oth- 
ers at herself and she hated a paper 
and pencil. There was no achievement 
in a paper and pencil unless one were 
literary or illiterate. and Deafened 
Mother was neither. 

“A scythe—” said Small Son again. 
“A scythe, a scythe.” He began to look 
about for an instrument of illustration, 
Spying a yard stick in a corner, he 
grabbed it and swung it about in a 
semi-circle, bending his small body to 
the task of mowing down, imaginary 
weeds. 





“Oh, a scythe—oh, yes, a scythe! 
Yes, I think there is one in the barn. 
I'll let you get it for yourself.” 

She closed the door impolitely, as 
if the man were in some way to blame 
for her ordeal. 

“Baby's cryin’, baby’s cryin’,” warned 
Little Son, and then as she put her hand 
on the bedroom door where the baby lay, 
he broke out again, “Man-the-hack-door, 
Man-the-back-door.” 

“Oh, Lord!” wailed Deafened Moth- 
er as she followed him, 


Il1.—A Good Lip-Reader 


(Some years later) 


Deafened Mother felt, intuitively, 
that something was wrong in _ the 


back part of the house, but she wanted 
to finish stitching the sleeves of that 
blouse before she went seeking trouble. 
Alas, it was unnecessary. Trouble 
came seeking her in the form of a 
small girl and a doll with a broken 
head. 
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“He smashed my doll,” she wept. 

Immediately behind came Smallest 
Son bearing a kite that suggested the 
after-effects of a small tornado. 

“She did it,” he blubbered. 

Then came Eldest Son, who knew 
well enough that he would be needed. 

Stamp-stamp-stamp, went Little 
Daughter’s foot. “He kicked me, too.” 

Pound-pound-pound, went Smallest 
Son’s hand on the sewing machine, 
thus drawing Deafened Mother’s at- 
tention. 

“She hit me hard,” he accused. 

“Now you stand over there,” to the 
girl with the doll. “And you stand 
over there,” to the boy with the kite. 
“Now,” she said to Eldest Son, “what 
is this row all about?” 

“Well,” said Eldest Son, drawing 
a deep breath. She could see his mind 
groping backward in his effort to re- 
call exact facts and thus uphold his 
reputed veracity. 

“Well, he stamped on her doll’s 
foot.” 

'Stamp-stamp-stamp from Little 
Daughter for attention, “He did it on 
purpose, too.” 

Deafened Mother turned back to 
Eldest Son. 

“And then she hit ‘im. 

Tramp-tramp-tramp gains attention 
for Smallest Son. 

“On my bare leg, she hit me, hard!” 

“Keep still! Both of you keep still.” 

Back to Eldest Son. 

“Then he kicked her—and then—and 
then she grabbed up that rolling pin 
she got for Christmas and smashed 
his kite with it.” 

Deafened Mother began to laugh. 
“The ancient weapon of woman,” she 
said. Eldest Son joined in, as long 
as the joke wasn’t on him, although 
he hardly knew what was so funny. 

But Smallest Son and Little Daugh- 
ter both sulked. They would have 
liked to rage, as both felt that the 
joke might be on them. Having had 
experience with Mother before, they 


” 


refrained, being certain that such an 
outburst would increase the penalty. 

“Le’ me see,” said Eldest Son, turn- 
ing to Little Daughter. “Didn’t you call 
‘im a darn fool just before he smashed 
your doll?” 

“He is one, Mama.” 

“Leave that to my judgment,” ad- 
vised Deafened Mother severely. 

“And didn’t you use her doll skirt to 
wipe your blackboard with?” asked 
Eldest Son of the smaller boy. 

“Didn’t hurt it none,” vowed the 
least one. 

“Now,” said Deafened Mother, to the 
little girl, “you sit over there in that 
corner. Push the door back so I can’t 
see her. I don’t want to see her. You 
sit on the floor behind that table scarf 
so I can’t see you. I don’t want to 
see you, either.” 

The machine began to hum and the 
blouse grew under the presser foot and 
all else was quiet, but not for long. 

A pounding from behind the table 
scarf. “Can I get up?” from young 
lips pushing into view so Deafened 
Mother could see. 

“No.” 

On went the sewing machine. 

Pat-pat-pat from behind the door. 
“Can I get up?” 

“No.” 

Quiet again for a while. 

Then more pounding behind the 
scarf. 

“Can I get up?” 

“If you are sure you are sorry and 
will be careful to start nothing more 
for at least one day?” 

“Yes’m.” Anything for freedom. 

“And you will not again wipe your 
blackboard with her baby clothes?” 

“No’m, I won't.” 

“All right, then.” 

Patter went the happy feet to free- 
dom. 

With that a sullen little face peeped 
from behind the door. “Can I get up?” 
said pouty little lips. 

Deafened Mother knew she wasn’t 
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ready, but being bound to hand out 
justice, said, “If you are sorry—” 

“He started it,” vowed Little Daugh- 
ter. 

“You called him a very, very ugly 
name.” 

“He is one—” 

“Pull the door back,” commanded 
Deafened Mother. 

Again the sewing machine hummed, 
and the blouse was nearly finished. 

Tap-tap-tap came from behind the 
door, but the sewing machine went 
right on. 

Beat-beat-beat from the corner. 
Still the sewing machine never stopped. 

Pound-pound-pound, but the blouse 
still grew. 

Then there came creeping a very 
little girl on hands and knees, thus 
keeping the letter of the law even 
though disregarding the spirit. 

But Deafened Mother never turned 
her head and the machine never ceased 
to sew until a small hand tugged at 
her skirt. 

“Can 1 get up?” asked little lips, 
not so pouty now, nor sullen looking. 

“Can you behave and stop calling 
names ?” 

“Yes ’um.,” 

“And not use a rolling pin, any more, 
on the male sex?” 

“No ’m, I won't.” 

“Very well. I'll send your baby 
to the hospital.” 

“Yes *m.” 

Patter went more feet to freedom. 
On went the machine. 





III—A Better Lip-Reader 


(More years later) 


There was a rumbling under her 
feet, and the floor trembled as in a 
Kansas breeze, but Deafened Mother 
went right on reading. There had been 
a day when she ran down every quiver- 
ing timber, fearing that she might find 
a broken nose at the end of her search; 
but lately she had been able to ignore 
these alarms, for she might be chasing 
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a truck to the corner or a street car 
down the boulevard. For the little 
ones that- had required such vigilance 
were no longer little. Even Youngest 
Son was near adolescence. 

So Deafened Mother calmly read, 
while the storm under her feet came 
nearer and nearer until it blew open 
the door and in hopped Youngest Son 
with a girl at his heels. That was 
one thing about him, he was equally 
popular with boys and girls. He held 
no disdainful “I am greater-than-thou” 
attitude toward them. They were just 
friends of his who wore skirts. It 
was hard for him to see how this 
earned them any especial considera- 
tion. 


“Ladies and children first,” said 
Deafened Mother, thinking to impress 
something. 


“Well, she hadn’t ought to be so 
blame slow then. I got to get in out 
of the cold, ain’t 1? She ain’t no lady, 
or children, either.” 

Deafened Mother made a _ mental 
note of the bad grammar but decided 
not to humiliate him further, so re- 
turned to her reading. 

Scarcely a paragraph later, some- 
thing, that sixth sense she bragged 
about, very likely, prompted her to 
look up. Youngest Son’s face was 
in violent contortion. His cheeks 
were puffed out, his mouth was pro- 
truded and half open, his skin was 
very red and his eyes bulged. Deafened 
Mother, of course, knew such an ex- 
pression could not fail to be accom- 
panied by a violent noise and she had 
to remember the neighbors. 

“My stars, stop that racket,” she 
admonished. 

She was unprepared for the shouts 
of derision that came from the girl, 
with whom she was not very well ac- 
quainted. She evidently had some- 
thing on Younger Son, for she was 
using the time-honored shame signal 
that consists of whetting the left fore 
finger with the right after the manner 
of lead pencil sharpening. 
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“She says you can hear,” said the 
boy. 

Deafened Mother made no reply. 
She was used to a controversy on the 
subject. 

“She says I am a li 

“Son—” and the girl’s face grew 
red. 

“She did, Mama. And when I made 
that noise to prove you couldn’t, you 
hollered at me. How'd you know 
I was goin’ to make a noise.” 

“How do I know anything, Son?” 

“Doggoned if I know.” 

Then noting the incredulous look on 
the girl’s face, he said, “Now, I'll just 
show you. I'll just show you that 
I ain’t a liar—” 

“Son,” from the Deafened Mother. 

“She said it, Mamma.” 

Putting his hand up in front of his 
mouth, he said, “Eeny meeny, miney 
mo. Now I bet you a dollar she don’t 
know what I said—I bet you a nickel 
she don’t. Go on and bet. You ain't 
game.” 

The girl turned to Deafened Mother, 
but the boy in his haste to furnish proof 
did not wait for verification. He, too, 
turned to Deafened Mother, “Catch a 
nigger by his toe. I bet you another 
nickel, she knows what I said now. What 
did I say?” 

“Eeny, meeny, miney mo, catch a 
nigger by his toe,’ repeated Deafened 
Mother. 

Fresh shouts of derision from the 
girl, and for the first time the boy’s 
face showed confusion. 

Deafened Mother had not meant to 
disparage him. She had merely repeat- 
ed the whole quotation because it was 
associated in her mind. She really 
hadn’t known what he said behind his 
hand. 

“My goodness,” said Youngest Son. 
“Can't a fellow tell the truth around 
here and be believed ?” 

“Something depends on his past hab- 
” said his mother. 

“She says you can hear the same as 


” 
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anybody. She says I can’t tell the truth 
on oath—she says 





Then an idea struck him. Snatching 
a paper, he held it in front of his face, 
“Ask Mamma if we can make some 
candy in the kitchen.” 

Deafened Mother didn’t know what 
he was saying, but she knew he was 
saying it pretty loudly. Only afterward 
was she able to piece up the conversa- 
tion. The girl turned to the mother, 
fully expecting an immediate reply, but 
of course, none came. 

“Go on and ask her,” yelled the boy. 
“She don’t know what I said. “Sh—” 
he cautioned. “Don’t tell her I said 
so. She'll let you, maybe, when she 
won't let me.” 


“Can we make a little candy in the 
kitchen?” faltered the girl, more to 
prove a point than to gain permission. 
Then she seemed to feel the forward- 
ness of the request. “I'll get some 
sugar from my house.” 

“Did Son tell you to come to ask 
me?” questioned Deafened Mother. 


For the first time the girl’s face 
showed credulity. Evidently Young- 
est Son had shouted louder than his 
mother knew. 

“Take the paper from in front of your 
face,” commanded Deafened Mother. 

“I showed her. I guess she knows 
now I can tell the truth sometimes. 
She said you wasn’t deaf.” 

“Boys are always stringin’ us,” said 
the girl, wise beyond her years. 

“Well, you know now, anyhow.” 

“How’s she know what you say?” 

“She looks at me,” stated the boy. 

The girl’s fingers went into her ears as 
a plug. 

“T’m looking at you now, but I don’t 
know what you say.” 

“You ain’t Mamma, either,” he said 
with some pride. “Do we make the 
candy ?” 

“Will you wash up everything you 
dirty ?” 





“Yes ’um.” 

“And not mess up the stove?” 

“No ’m.” 

“Nor burn the pan?” 

“No ’m.” 

“And leave the kitchen just as you 
found it?” 

“Yes ’um.” 
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“All right. There’s plenty of sugar 
in the can.” 

A wild scramble and the door left 
open. 

“Come back and shut the door. You're 
nothing but a pair of wild Indians.” 

“Yes ’um,” from Youngest Son’s lips 
through a narrow opening in the door. 





BITS OF HUMOR FOR THE PRACTICE CLASS 


Mary V. Davis 


FAVORITE MUSICAL 


COMPOSITIONS 
ILLIAM TELL—I Miss My 
Swiss. 


A duck—What’ll (Waddle) I 
Do? 

A bootblack—Polish Dance. 

A hairdresser—The Marsellaise 

A dentist—The Yanks Are Coming. 

Radio announcer—There’s Music in 
the Air. 

Telephone operator—I Hear You Call- 
ing Me. 

Spoiled son of a banker—I Know a 
Bank Where the Wild Thyme Grows. 

Falling aviator—Oh for the Wings of 
a Dove. 

Prince of Wales—Give a Man a Horse 
He Can Ride. 

A lawyer—Brief Life Here Is Our 
Portion. 

Davy Jones—Rocked in the Cradle of 


the Deep. 

Nero—Hot Time in the Old Town 
Tonight. 

Milkman—Shall We Gather at the 
River ? 


Adam—Only One Girl in the World 
for Me. 
Jiggs—When You and I Were Young, 

Maggie. 

RADIO PROGRAM TO BE BROAD- 
CAST FROM STATION §-T-Y-X 
9.00: G. Washington—How to Cut 

Down a Tree with a Small Hatchet. 
9.10: Sir Isaac Newton—First Aid 

Talk: What to Do when Hit by an 

Apple. 


9.20: Rip Van Winkle—How to Sleep 
Well. 

9.30: Delilah—The Latest Styles in 
Bobbing. 

9.40: Julius Caesar—Educational Se- 
ries: Easy Lessons in Latin. 

9.50: Brigham Young—How Twenty 
Can Live as Cheaply as One. 

10.00: Christopher Columbus—Tenor 
Solo: Sailing, Sailing, Over the Bound- 
ing Main. 

11.00: Spartacus—Address to the Gla- 
diators (by request). 

11.10: Henry the Eighth and Chorus 
of Wives—Old English Folk Song: 
Come Live with Me and Be My Love. 

11.20: Marie Antoinette — Domestic 
Science Talk: Cake versus Bread. 

11.30: Ponce de Leon—How to Make 
a Fountain of Youth in Your Back 
Yard. 

11.40: Noah—Weather Forecast. 

11.50: Joshua’s Trumpeters — That 
Jericho Rag. 

12.00: Richard the Third — London 
Tower Bedtime Stories. 

12.10: Jonah—Reminiscences of my 
Submarine Trip. 

12.20: Napoleon and the Old Guard 
Band—Those Waterloo-loo-loo Blues. 

12.30: Lucrezia Borgia—Chafing Dish 
Recipes for the Unwelcome Guest. 

12.40: Solomon—How to be Happy 
though Married. 

12.50: Eve—Health Talk: The Place 
of Apples in the Diet. 
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THE HARD OF HEARING ADOLESCENT 


GeorGE D. TROLL 


DOLESCENCE is not generally 
A considered a part of childhood, 

but for the parents of deafened 
children it means a period of rearing 
even more strenuous and difficult than 
that of childhood proper. The “chil- 
dren” are now to be considered as 
“youths.” They have acquired their 
own ideas. They are not the plastic 
clay they were in their infancy. And, 
in addition to their deafness, they are 
usually afflicted with a certain fierce 
pride that is a veritable wall between 
their parents and themselves. By this 
time the parent is no longer competent 
if merely possessed of genius. He must 
be a clairvoyant, a thought-reader, and 
a miracle-worker. 


Approaching manhood and woman- 
hood, the “children” now keep their 
troubles to themselves. They may suffer 
acutely from time to time but they are 
insulted by sympathy. Outwardly they 
are quite normal; inwardly they are in 
rather much of a turmoil. But they will 
not utter a hint about their true feelings. 

Adolescence is usually the period when 
parents and their children are most 
widely separated mentally and emotion- 
ally. In childhood the parent’s word 
was law. Now the children are begin- 
ning to wonder about everything and 
particularly about deafness. When their 
opinions are once formed, maturity is 
attained and the parents are extended 
their tardy appreciation. But during 
the adolescence of all children, deaf- 
ened or otherwise, parents are merely 
incidentals in the general scheme of 
things. The slightest interference on 
their part is greeted with stormy re- 
sentment. 


In order to provide some help to baf- 
fled parents with adolescent offspring 
who are hard-of-hearing, the following 
paragraphs are respectfully submitted. 


The writer vouches for the accuracy 
of the details contained therein. He 
has been himself a _ hard-of-hearing 
adolescent. 

First of all, these young people are 
not nearly so complicated as they may 
seem and their minds are really quite 
capable of thinking clearly, however in- 
consistent may be their actions. Deaf- 
ness has presented them with a very 
fair degree of skill in histrionics. All 
deafened people are excellent actors. 
They have to be. Embarrassments com- 
ing thick and fast have compelled them 
to assume a pose of indifference which 
is sometimes misconstrued as insolence. 
But skillful actors though they may be, 
their thoughts are sometimes apparent 
to a discerning relative and it is then 
that the thought-reading parent is able 
to determine something of the mental 
workings which his children are so 
careful about concealing. 

They are, it is supposed, still strug- 
gling through a school filled with hearing 
pupils. Working under a_ handicap, 
they are not always free from a sensc 
of depression and strain. They are not 
unhappy, but neither are they dying 
of joy. They are just beginning to 
realize that deafness, almost unnotice- 
able in carefree childhood, is going to 
provide a serious obstacle in the world 
of business. They are resigned (or 
seem to be) but sometimes they take 
themselves with undue seriousness and 
enjoy that exquisite sensation of feeling 
sorry for themselves. 


The harassed parent, skipping about 
in an effort to find a happy medium, is 
likely either to take his children too 
seriously, or else to fail to perceive their 
very real trials and difficulties. 

The adolescent whe is hard-of-hearing 
is usually painfully conscious of the fact 
that he is neither a square peg nor a 
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round peg. He recognizes the benefit 
he has derived from schooling; but the 
benefit is almost purely that of the cor- 
rect mental outlook. In business he will 
be obliged to face competition with 
those who hear, and the preliminary 
training in a school where he has been 
associating with such people has _per- 
mitted him to form a scheme of conduct 
which he might otherwise not have 
learned. He is unable, however, to es- 
cape the realization that socially he is 
an odd number. 

It is here that the parent often falls 
below his general high standard. Few 
hearing people of maturity are quite 
able to comprehend the social situation 
of the deafened adolescent. He may 
associate with his schoolmates and “join” 
in the conversation, but it is quite likely 
that he is bored to death and his sem- 
blance of enjoyment a mere matter of 
laughing when the others do. Ques- 
tioned on this point he may prove sud- 
denly sensitive. It is up to the parent 
to realize that his son or daughter must 
have some genuine amusement as well 
as “acting” the part of the gay young 
person rollicking with laughter among his 
friends. Discerning people will observe 
that the hard-of-hearing youth seldom 
adds a word to the general talk, though 
he laughs in the right places and is ap- 
propriately solemn when the conversa- 
tion takes a more serious turn. Hear- 
ing devices are not always so serviceable 
as they may seem. It is quite possible 
to wear an instrument and still miss 
almost everything, for feeble ears are 
never so feeble as when they are ex- 
pected to gather in a jumble of general 
conversation addressed to the crowd 
without any thought for the deafened 
member of the party. It is rather too 
much to expect the hard-of-hearing 
youth to exhibit hilarious merriment 
after an hour or two of “acting” his 
part. He will doubtless be nervous 
and irritable from the prolonged pre- 
tense. He is not yet old enough to 
grasp the fact that his absence would 
be understood, or else he is too timid 
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to suddenly break in on the conversation 
with some remark about having business 
elsewhere. In addition to this he has a 
terrific pride and he would rather be 
miserable than make his departure. It 
is a puzzling philosophy, but all the deai- 
ened will understand it. 

And in spite of his numerous ac- 
quaintances, he is quite likely to be 
lonely. He is no longer a child and 
cannot indulge in those boisterous games 
of childhood where hearing or deafness 
is of no consequence. There is no time 
in life when talking is such a joy as it 
is during adolescence. Ideas are being 
formed, facts are being learned, new 
wonders are being discovered. Life, 
which during childhood was nothing 
but a bud, is now beginning to flower. 
It is an exciting experience and every- 
body wants to tell everybody else ex- 
actly how he feels about it. With child- 
ish activities supplanted by adolescent 
conversation, the hard-of-hearing girl or 
boy has arrived at that point where his 
deafness first begins to make itself really 
felt. His blunders, stammerings, and 
embarrassments are not usually confided 
to his parents. He simply hasn't the 
words to express how he feels, nor 
would he express himself if he could. 

The conscientious parents cannot rea- 
sonably be taken to task about some- 
thing of which they are not aware. It 
is here that the hard-of-hearing person’s 
“acting” succeeds only too well. The 
parent believes his boy or girl is happy 
because there is nothing more obvious. 
They must cultivate whatever clairvoy- 
ant abilities they may possess and steal 
a confidence that is not presented to 
them. 

They will then learn many things. 
Principally they will discover that the 
hard-of-hearing youth is largely self- 
taught. He derives very little actual good 
from his classes and is quite likely to 
spend the time in rebellious boredom. 
Whatever he has learned is generally 
that which has been won through his 
own efforts at home study, assisted pet- 
haps by a few minutes discussion with 
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a teacher after class. This may give 
rise to the assertion that under the cir- 
cumstances the pupil would be better off 
in a school for the deaf. However, if 
he is intelligent and studious, he can 
emulate the methods of Abraham Lin- 
coln and self-educate himself under the 
discipline of school hours. Placing him 
in a school for the deaf would counteract 
any advantages gained therein by de- 
priving him of the prime requisite of 
association with hearing people. The 
great majority of people can hear with 
ease. He must, if it is at all possible, 
learn their viewpoint and adjust his con- 
duct accordingly. If trained in a school 
where he is not obliged to exert all his 
capabilities to the utmost, his eventual 
contact with the business world may re- 
sult in a series of disappointments and 
disillusionments which he might other- 
wise be taught to avoid. 

The mind-reading parent will also 
learn of his social life. There probably 
won't be anything enviable about it, and 
it is here that the totally deafened peo- 
ple are going to prove a godsend to the 
mother or father possessed of an earnest 
desire to help. 

There is always a great deal of poppy- 
cock drummed into the ears of the 
hard-of-hearing in regard to mingling 
socially with those who are their audi- 
tory superiors. As has been stated and 
reiterated before, association with the 
hearing folks is an excellent thing. But 
there must be some relief from the 
strain, and the hard-of-hearing youth will 
find this relief among the totally deaf- 
ened. 

In a large city the problem is 
considerably simplified by the Leagues 
for the Hard of Hearing. These leagues 
do excellent work and deserve every 
one’s loyal support. They distribute 
sunshine and happiness, and a visit to 
one of them may mean an instant solu- 
tion of the problem. 

But in a small town or even a large 
town, the problem confronting the pa- 
rent and his hard-of-hearing son or 
daughter is one that will require con- 
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siderable ingenuity and ceaseless ques- 
tioning if any solution is to be attained. 

Once an acquaintariceship is achieved 
with another deafened person, the two 
should work together with the energy 
and enthusiasm of youth, making every 
effort to locate other deafened folks and 
forming a league. Friendships among 
the deaf are generally deeper and more 
lasting than others, for there is always 
the bond of physical handicap and the 
earnest desire to help one another. If 
one is unnaturally temperamental or 
sensitive, his feelings are understood by 
the others and treated with good-natured 
tolerance. And all are usually so de- 
lighted at the good time they are having 
that there is no room for gloom or 
grouches. It is only among the hearing 
people that the deafened are reserved 
and cautious; among themselves they 
are quite capable of approaching hys- 
teria from gaiety. 

Thus the hard-of-hearing youth will 
find his stimulation and incentive for 
betterment through association with the 
hearing, and he will find his rest and 
recreation among those who do not make 
him feel his limitations. The conscien- 
tious parent will make every effort to see 
that his child is not disguising loneliness 
under an exterior of forced enjoyment 
or insolent pride and will read his mind 
when he has neither the courage nor 
the willingness to confess his needs. 
It requires almost divine power to be a 
successful parent to the hard-of-hearing, 
but the reward is great. 





DR. FRANKLIN W. BOCK 

The Womens’ Municipal League of Boston 
is issuing a new publication, Our Boston. 
In the March number there is a letter from 
Dr. Bock of Rochester, N. Y. Dr. Bock is 
a real missionary, so it is not surprising to 
find that the burden of his message to these 
women of the League is “Why don’t you 
start a committee on hard of hearing school 
children?” It is just such persistence, such 
readiness to grasp every available opportunity 
for presenting the case of the children, that 
is going to win the day. for them. 


THE COMING OF THE GREEN 


LaurA Davies Hot 


HEN, in the passing cycle of the year, 
Spring lifts the tattered robe that Winter spread, 
To lay her emerald carpet on the hills, 

The throbbing heart of Mother Earth is fed 

By mellowing showers. She feels the yearning lift 

Of pulsing life, hid in her ample breast, 

Which stirs some half-forgotten memory 

Of days gone by. Spring whispers temptingly 

Of gauzy dresses for her naked trees. 

The turquoise sky bends down, caressingly, 

To woo her hidden, groping thoughts, 

The while King Sol sheds lazy warmth abroad, 

And cuddles all the tiny roots and seeds 

Within the moistened soil. Then Fairies come 

And scamper through the barren woods. They trip 

Care-free, across the waiting hills and vales. 

Spring laughs, when they have gone, for she can see 

The faintest green, like gossamer, just where 

She’d have her fairest carpets laid. A sheen 

Of dainty color tints the shrubbery, 

Which deepens through the sunny days, until 

A lavish growth of leaf and blade and twig, 

Has covered all the stark unsightliness 

Of Mother Nature’s form. The Fairies come 

Again, and chuckle to behold their work. 

They saunter on and in their wake spring up 

Shy violets; gay beds of bluets gleam 

Where they have rollicked past; the vivid flush 

Of bleeding-hearts, half hidden in the depths 

Of sheltering leaves, swing low, like pendants hung 

Upon a necklace rare. The butter-cups 

And yellow poppies spread their radiance 

Like sunshine splashes, gleaming through the green. 

The cool recesses deepen and invite 

Spring’s mating birds, who serenade the air 

With anthems of their gratitude and praise. 

The cheery, sun-flecked spaces hum with song 

Of insects, waked by the returning surge 

Of life. Then Spring-Time whispers, with her lips 

Close pressed to Mother Nature’s ear, “Your robes 

Are fair; most gracefully your draperies 

Display their lovely tints and lines; your hair 

Is perfumed with the breath of living flowers; 

Your voice melodious with songs of love. 

I give you now to Summer’s waiting hands.” 


























POLLYANNA, HERE I COME! 


Joun A. 


ERHAPS you are familiar with the 
experiment of an employer who 
sought to temper the optimism and 

pessimism, respectively, of two of his 
workers? Well, never mind, you soon 
will be! This employer thought he 
could solve the problem by placing the 
men at adjoining desks, where they 
would, as he believed, exert a moderat- 
ing influence on each other. The ar- 
rangement actually intensified the char- 
acteristics of the two employees. 

“Why, sir,” said the optimist, when 
called upon for an explanation of this, 
“it just makes me laugh all the time 
when I see a fellow like that pessimist. 
He hasn’t a thing in the world to 
worry about. He is a bachelor and 
earns more than he actually needs, and 
he has no responsibilities. He should 
be enjoying life every*minute and there 
he sits all day long with a grouch on.” 

“That fellow,” remarked the pes- 
simist, indicating the cheerful neighbor, 
“makes me sick. He is married and 
has two children. He makes no more 
than I do and how the family lives, I 
cannot understand. When I see a man 
like that, who should be worried to 
death, and would be if he had sense 
enough to face the facts, it makes me 
so mad I can’t see straight. With peo- 
ple like him around, absolutely irrespon- 
sible, going about laughing and telling 
jokes all the time, how can life be any- 
thing but depressing to those who see 
things clearly ?” 

I am an optimist of the extreme 
or Pollyanna school, deliberately blind 
to all arguments that oppose my view- 
point; and involuntarily deafened to 
them. There is an old proverb to the 
effect that a woman convinced against 
her will is of the same opinion still; 
while a man—well, I appear to be of 
the same opinion in spite of arguments, 
but I’m not still, or silent, by any man- 
ner of means. 


FERRALL 


Attacks on my beloved Pollyanna jar 
me frightfully. And they crop up in, 
to me, the most unexpected places. 
Only a few weeks have elapsed since 
I was stunned by the action of a well- 
known deafened woman who declared 
in print: “I am by nature and con- 
viction an optimist, but I cloyed on the 
sweetness of Pollyanna. There is a 


limit to all things and there is certainly 
one to this ‘turning of the cloud about 
to show the silver lining.’ Contrasting 
lights and shadows have their value in 
fine art, why not in the art of being 
She, of course, is deafened, not 
Wrong in one thing, wrong 


deaf?” 
deaf. 
in all! 

I have all along taken as an exag- 
geration the statement that members 
of a certain optimistic faith have be- 
come backsliders on occasions merely 
because they grew tired of being so 
happy all the time; but there may be 
more truth than fiction in the state- 
ment. Certainly it appears that some 
of the opponents of the Pollyanna 
theory seem actually afraid that they 
may learn that every cloud has its 
silver lining. And they plead with us, 
with tears in their eyes,, not to take 
away the shadows. I do not feel that 
they need worry. Shadows will con- 
tinue to fall no matter what we Polly- 
annas say or do, and fall with dull and 
sickening thuds. But what a new and 
fearful terror this must be; the dread 
of becoming too monotonously happy 
in this world. Such a degree of hap- 
piness, I suppose, might create doubt 
as to whether one still is in and of the 
world, arousing a question as to 
whether the too solid flesh has not actu- 
ally melted, thawed and resolved itself 
into dew. 

Another otherwise delightful young 
lady has placed still another straw on 
my back and though I am no camel, 
I am becoming a trifle apprehensive. 
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Not only is she unresponsive to the 
Pollyanna call, but she actually does 
not care for inspirational poetry, my 
shield and spur, especially “the preachy 
kind that says ‘keep a-smiling’ and 
wants one to be a Pollyanna. I hate 
that sort of stuff.” 

Pollyanna, here I come! 

It is possible that my enthusiasm for 
Pollyanna is a case of mistaken iden- 
tity; I have been wrong quite a few 
times in my life. But to me _ she 
preaches no doctrine of supine resigna- 
tion to Fate, but the doctrine of con- 
structive effort to make the best of 
our lives. She does not sit quiccty, al- 
lowing things to drift on the assump- 
tion that whatever is, is right, but she 
faces life squarely, and accepting the 
facts at their face value strives to make 
the most of them. Seeking the good 
in everything, she does not hesitate to 
lend a hand to Fate in uncovering that 
good; facing apparent bankruptcy, she 
always has the courage to stop and 
total her assets before sitting down to 
cry. She is like the little girl who 
prayed earnestly and long that the 
trap her brother had built might not 
catch any birds, and then slipped out 
and kicked the trap to pieces. Hers 
is not the absurd optimism of a char- 
acter in one of Champ Clark’s favorite 
stories who had both his legs cut off 
by a train. 

“It might have been worse, Mike,” 
said his friends, seeking to comfort 
him. 

“Sure,” replied Mike, 
been a chorus girl.” 

Pollyanna’s “glad game” was merely 
one of her tools, part of her equipment. 
It is simply a deliberate effort “to just 
find something about everything to be 
glad about.” She even went to the 
extreme of finding something to be 
glad about in the fact that the mis- 
sionary ladies had sent her a_ pair of 
crutches when what she asked for was 
a doll! “I'll just be glad about them,” 
she said, “because I don’t need ’em.” 


‘ 


‘suppose I had 
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rather 


You may consider this far- 
fetched but I think you will admit that 
the “glad game” has real merit, and a 
solid foundation. It will work. 


In a recent magazine article Booth 
Tarkington recalls one of Mark 
Twain’s sayings, “Our happiness is 
only our unconsciousness of troubles 
that we really have,” and points out 
that the reverse of the saying is even 
more true, that “Our unhappiness is 
only our unconsciousness of blessings 
that we really have.” The “glad game” 
persuades us to become conscious of 
these blessings. It seeks to correct a 
very serious error in life, so far as the 
pursuit of happiness is concerned, that 


of being sorry that we have not the 
advantages possessed by the Jones 
family, instead of being very grateful 
that we have escaped the misfortunes 
that have fallen to the lot of the 
Smiths. The best feature of the game 
is that it has a*tendency to create a 
habit of seeking for the good in every- 
thing unconsciously. “I was playing 
the game without thinking,” Pollyanna 
remarked on one occasion. “You see, 
you do, lots of times; you get so used 
to it—looking for something to be glad 
about, you know. And most generally 
there is something about everything that 
you can be glad about.” 


Horace Walpole’s story of the “Three - 
Princes of Serendip” has given our 
dictionary makers a new word, seren- 
dipity, meaning the ability to find val- 
uable things unexpectedly. The heroes 
of Walpole’s story were continually 
discovering by chance or sagacity valu- 
able things which they did not seek. 
Polly goes a step farther and teaches 
us to seek deliberately for the valuable 
things. Often, of course, it really is. 
not necessary to turn the cloud about 
to show its silver lining; it is so ragged 


that the silver shows through clearly 
and the lining quite frequently is a lot 
more cheerful looking than the garment 
itself. Some people prefer both a dig- 
nified garment and a dignified life. 
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Life resembles the modern news- 


paper; it is the unusual that stands out 


in bold headlines. Our handicaps and 
our misfortunes loom large because 
they are out of the ordinary; occa- 
sional weeds springing up in a thickly- 
growing garden of flowers. Like weeds, 
too, if not grubbed out and kept under 
control they will crowd out the flowers 
eventually. 

The desirability of turning the cloud 
to see its silver lining is all the more 
important because of an apparent tend- 
ency on the part of most of us to mag- 
nify our ills and minimize our blessings. 
A woman loses her cook and is bitter 
at the entire world for a week. A 
merchant loses on a single transaction 
and is so wrought up over it that he 
forgets that the year as a whole has 
been a very successful one. Relatively 
small disappointments or irritations ex- 
ercise a surprising influence on us, 
blotting out the memory of a multitude 
of blessings. For the time being noth- 
ing pleases us. We drift into the 
humor of the man who had wrestled 
with chronic dyspepsia for years. He 
was standing in front of the village 
post office when the noon _ whistle 
sounded. 

“Twelve o’clock, eh?” he said, half 
to himself and half to an acquaintance. 
“Well, I'm going home to dinner. If 
dinner ain’t ready, I’m going to raise 
thunder ; and if it is ready, I ain’t going 
to eat a bite.” 

Have you ever stopped to think how 
often people pray for this favor or 
that; and how seldom they offer up 
prayers of thanksgiving for the things 
they have received or, perhaps more 
important still, the evils they have es- 
caped ? 

Pollyanna seems to have combined 
contentment and aspiration. She tried 
to enjoy the things she had while con- 
Stantly striving for better things, a 
spirit that underlies all human progress ; 
and she always tried to help those 
around her, probably often to their ir- 
ritation at first! I can understand that 


one might criticize her for seeking to 
mould the lives of others, but not for 
attempts to convince them that clouds 
do have silver linings. Grace Noll 
Crowell puts the Pollyanna ideal beau- 
tifully in some verses (inspirational!) 
in the Woman’s Home Companion: 


“The day will bring some lovely thing.” 
I say it over each new dawn; 

“Some gay, adventurous thing to hold 
Against my heart when it is gone.” 

And so I rise and go to meet 

The day with wings upon my feet. 

I come upon it unaware— 
Some sudden beauty without name: 

A snatch of song—a breath of pine— 
A poem lit with golden flame: 

High tangled bird notes—keenly thinned— 

Like flying color on the wind. 


No day has ever failed me quite— 
Before the grayest day is done, 
I come upon some misty bloom 
Or a late line of crimson sun. 
Each night I pause—remembering 
Some gay, adventurous, lovely thing. 


But is one without the Po'tlyanna at- 
titude actually living? That is the 
thought that comes to me when I am 
tempted to murder her critics. I think, 
with Don Marquis, “I dare not kill 
you: You would not know that you 
were dead. You do not know it now; 
you will never know it. .... To kill 
you again and again would be merely 
to multiply my own sufferings through 
cumulative perceptions of your eternal 
unawareness.” 

After all, I suppose it depends on the 
individual and his viewpoint. A doctor 
and a clergyman were discussing some 
of the characteristic features of their 
respective professions. 

“You medical men appear to know 
so much about the uncertainties of 
life,” remarked the minister, “that I 
should think you’d not want to live.” 

“Oh, I don’t know about that,” re- 
sponded the doctor. “You clergymen 
tell us so much about the uncertainties 
of the next world that we do not want 
to die.” 
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I know of no other city in the United 
States, unless it is Baltimore, where 
the jokes told on men, who turn in at 
the wrong house, are more applicable. 

Y dear Friends: Row after row, block after block, of 
Someone suggested that I boost houses almost identical in design! How 
the coming Federation Conference can even a sober man tell them apart? 

in the Friendly Corner. Instead of that And yet Philadelphia is a city of homes. 
I decided to boost Philadelphia, for once Twist Byron’s statement, “Without 
there, the Conference will speak for hearts there is no home,” around to 
itself of progress, of friendliness, of an read “Where there are hearts there are 
unexcelled spirit of freemasonry, of homes” and vou have the secret. 

determination, of a zeal that shows it- It was my good fortune to spend con- 
self in good works. Let us consider, siderable time in Philadelphia during 
then, the city where the Conference is the war. Not for worldly treasure 


Friend is a word of royal tone, 
Friend is a poem all alone. 
—A Persian Poet 


to be held. would I exchange the experience of 
Real estate men in Philadelphia tell those years. 
you that it is a city of homes, and for Time and usage long ago cracked the 


once those persuasive, oily-tongued peo- old Liberty Bell, but its tones ring on 
ple are right, though you will not con- as true and clear in the hearts of 
cede the fact as you ride through the Philadelphians today as they did one 
older sections or even through the newer hundred and fifty years ago. The 
ones with their endless rows of houses nucleus of the nation is the home; from 


all alike. home-lovers comes the greatest love of 
Most of us have a way of being born country. 
in small towns, where lawns are real Ask any doughboy who passed 


lawns, not of the pocket-handkerchief through Philadelphia on his way to the 
size; where houses are built at a modest port of embarkation how the people 
distance from the streets; and where there received Uncle Sam’s soldiers. 
architectural designs, though not the He will tell you that nowhere else 
most artistic, at least show some variety. along the line was such interest, such | 
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enthusiasm, such patriotism displayed as 
in the city which mothers “the cradle of 
liberty.” From one farthest outskirt to 
the other, the people stood in the door- 
ways or leaned from the windows wav- 
ing flags, shouting greetings, and wish- 
ing the boys “Godspeed”. Whether it 
was the first trainload to pass through 
or the hundredth, the interest never 
abated. 


Never one of the long trains steamed 
into the city that was not met by a 
well-organized chapter of the Red 
Cross—girls and women who handed 
out to the boys candy, magazines and 
packages of cigarettes. Never a truck 
train drove through whose drivers were 
not cheered and refreshed with hot 
coffee and sandwiches. 


“Without hearts there is no home.” 
Philadelphia is a city of homes. 


Having spent a considerable portion 
of my life in smaller towns, I ex- 
pected to find, in America’s third 
largest city, that conventions were strict- 
ly observed. Imagine my surprise, then, 
when women whom I met at church or 
at the Red Cross said, “Do come over 
to see me! Oh, I know I should call 
first, but you are younger than I and 
not so busy. Don’t stand off on cere- 
mony.” Everywhere you will find it, 
the same cordiality, the same warm- 
hearted friendliness, the same informal- 
ity, that you knew “back home.” 


It is these friendly people, these 
lovers of home and country, who will 
bid you a kindly welcome to the Con- 
ference. 


Not long ago a friend said to me, 
“Washington ‘has more _ individuality 
than Philadelphia.” He was thinking of 
those rows and rows of houses. But 
even in outward manifestations I can 
think of no other town which has more 
decided characteristics, a more distinct 
personality than the town into which 
Benjamin Franklin tramped some two 
hundred years ago. Go down into the 
older part of the city where forbidding 
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red brick houses rise abruptly from red 
brick sidewalks, where today, as then, 
women with pails of steaming suds 
scrub and scour the marble steps and 
window facings until they are spot- 
less. With even a feeble imagination 
you can see the sturdy New England 
boy trudging up the street, a bun in 
each hand. To be sure it was Market 
Street up which he came, and the old 
houses have been replaced with fine 
modern buildings, but the old-time 
quaintness still pervades many a quarter 
of the city. 


Everywhere you turn in Philadelphia 
you find something which transports 
you, mentally, to other times ; something 
which tells a bit of history; which 
conveys a picture of quiet Quaker life; 
or which gladdens the eye with beauty. 

You may think from what I have 
said that Philadelphia is not a beautiful 
city, but it is. Enter Fairmount Park 
by the wide drive which sweeps toward 
the Schuylkill River, follow the quiet 
stream up to Wissahickon Creek, hurry- 
ing down between granite boulders and 
pine-covered slopes; and then drive out 
on Lincoln Boulevard, over through old 
historic Germantown; and everywhere 
you see nothing but beauty. Or leave 
the Park at the District Line and drive 
out through Cynwyd, Bryn Mawr and 
on up to Valley Forge. Such homes, 
such country estates, such shrubs and 
trees, such beautiful hilly country on 
every hand! 

At Valley Forge you will spend a 
never-to-be-forgotten day. Who would 
stop to analyze the feelings that sweep 
over one in that historic spot? The 
quiet beauty of the hills; the thought 
of the suffering endured there in that 
terrible winter of long ago; the awe 
with which one contemplates the in- 
domitable spirit of the leader of that 
little army; the love of a country born 
of such anguish! Always in your mind 
will be mingled, with the memory of 
Valley Forge, happy associations of 
your visit there, a deeper understanding 
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of the past, and over all, thoughts of 
the eternal beauty of the place. 

Perhaps the Continental Army found, 
there, their strength as did the psalmist 
of old. Perhaps, “lifting up your eyes 
unto the hills,” you will find there a 
greater comprehension of the enduring 
beauty of sacrifice and struggle, of the 
permanence of peace, of the durability 
of strength. I can think of nothing more 
appropriate for a company of people, 
fighting for a new freedom for their 
fellowmen, than a trip to that American 
shrine. 

It is almost to be regretted that 
Philadelphia is to have a Sesqui-Centen- 
nial this year. There is so much to see 
without ‘it. 

A conducted trip through Wana- 
maker’s is a treat in itself. Torn be- 
tween my love for the palatial Marshall 
Field’s in Chicago and that wonderful 
Wanamaker’s in Philadelphia, my heart 
leans toward the latter when I think 
of the deep, rich tones of the organ 
in the courtway and of the buglers who 
step out at five-fifteen to announce in 
picturesque fashion that another business 
day is drawing to a close. The person- 
ality of the man who loved his town 
and his townspeople, who gave to them 
an appreciation of courteous business 
dealing, of the practical mingled with 
the beautiful, pervades the place. Wana- 
maker’s is more than a store, it is an 
institution. In the courtway one may 
hear grand opera; up in the auditorium 
one may listen to readings by popular 
authors of the day. 

Philadelphia has a striking personality, 
a distinct individuality. These qualities 
radiate from the severely plain build- 
ings of the Quakers; from the dignified 
homes of old aristocratic Rittenhouse 
Square; from the newer city homes and 
from the spacious country ones; from 
the narrow downtown streets laid out 
over a century ago; and from the wide 
boulevards which are the pride of the 
present. 

A drive from the old downtown 
district out to the new and _ beautiful 
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sections pictures the typical progress of 
the nation, from simple, substantial be- 
ginnings to a wider reach, a surer grasp 
of beauty and of art. 

If you want a touch of the quaint 
and picturesque, drive out to Schwenks- 
ville on Perkiomen Creek, where the 
Pennsylvania Dutch have a community 
of their own; where they still tell you 
that “the pie is all,” when there is no 
more; or that they think “it will make” 
if rain is threatening. 

Perhaps I have made a mistake by 
not beginning an account of Philadelphia 
with the school-book knowledge of “the 
Cradle of Liberty,” Carpenter Hall, the 
Betsey Ross House, old Christ Church, 
William Penn’s home, and _ countless 
other places of interest. It is all there 
and much more than can be mentioned 
in a few brief pages. The old and the 
new, the plain and the beautiful call to 
you. But the greatest of all the attrac- 
tions is the Seventh Annual Conference 
of the American Federation of Organ- 
izations for the Hard of Hearing. A glad 
hand awaits you. 

Meet me at the Benjamin Franklin! 

Ever sincerely yours, 
THE FRIENDLY LADY 





The Anne Tillery Renshaw School of 
Speech in Washington, D. C., is offering an 
attractive and varied summer course of work. 
It is arranged to meet the needs of teachers 
of speech, students of expression, and _ all 
public speakers. For teachers of speech, new 
developments, new methods and new material 
are offered. 


The Speech Reading Club of Washington, 
through its Education Committee, has been 
giving a series of lectures, free to all club 
members. The series is as follows: Mark 
Twain, by Miss Louise Wimsatt; O. Henry, 
by Miss Betty C. Wright; Birds and Their 
Migrations, by Miss Mary D. Suter; Tea 
Houses, by Miss Frances Downes. 





Lorgnette earphones, to enable deaf pa- 
trons to follow the play, have been installed 
by the Court Theater of London. Micro- 
phones, connecting with the individual ear- 
phones are installed in the footlights, and 
experiments have shown that this arrange- 
ment amplifies spoken words and musical 
numbers sufficiently to enable many deaf 
persons to hear perfectly. 

—Associated Press, London, March 20. 














HOW EXPERIENCE AFFECTS LIP-READING* 


Marian J. 


HE teaching of lip-reading is much 
like any other teaching; the prin- 
ciples of successful teaching are 

the same whatever the subject, and what- 
ever the age of the pupils. Because our 
pupils are adults, and our equals (and 
sometimes our superiors) intellectually, 
we teachers of lip-reading are apt to lose 
sight of the fact that many of them are 
children as far as lip-reading is con- 
cerned, and must be treated accordingly. 

One thing a teacher should understand 
is that little children do not see, and 


cannot see, what older people do. The 
difference in sight—-I speak of the 


purely physical act—is one of experi- 
ence. Of course the image on the retina 
is the same in the case of the child as 
it is in that of the older person, but the 
impression carried to the brain is not the 
same. We see things not strictly accord- 
ing to the image on the retina, but ac- 
cording to that image modified by our 
experience. The baby grasps at the 
moon because the moon looks as close 
to him as other objects that are within 
reach. We have grasped at the moon 
and found it out of reach; we have 
climbed high and found it as much out 
of reach as ever, and finally we see it 
as a long way off. 

If we look at a pieture of a man and 
a boy—the man in the distance and the 
boy in the foreground, we see the man 
as larger than the boy, though the 
figures be the same height. We know 
the man is in the distance, and that a 
man is usually larger than a boy, and we 
see accordingly; but without experience 
we would see the figures the same 
height, as a baby without spatial knowl- 
edge would see them. This modifying 
influence of experience is amusingly 
proved by the well-known experiment of 
finding the blind spot of the eye. A 


*An address delivered at the graduating exercises 
of The Los Angeles School of Lip-Reading. 
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cross and a round black spot are placed 
about an inch apart. One eye is closed, 
and the other fixed on the cross in this 
experiment; the paper is then moved 
slowly away and toward you. At about 
seven inches from the face, the black 
spot disappears. This is becayse the 
image has fallen upon the blind spot 
where the optic nerve enters the eye. 
You do not see the spot at all; the eve 
there is blind—but you do see a contin- 
uous background—because you know it 
is there: Knowing the background is 
there, although the eye image has fallen 
on the blind spot, the mind fills in the 
gaps, and you see the background un- 
broken. 

The mind fills in the gaps—now we 
are on ground familiar to any lip-reader. 
Every lip-reader knows the power of the 
mind to fill in the gaps, but few, perhaps, 
realize how intimately this power of the 
mind is associated with the purely physi- 
cal power of seeing. 

Now when you begin teaching, you 
will have pupils come to you who have 
never known lip-reading, yet learn very 
quickly; from the first lesson they 
understand much that is said. Perhaps 
you test them when they come, for 
quickness of sight, visual memory, and 
synthetic power. Others come to you 
who test fully as high, yet understand 
almost nothing. These latter are the 
babies; the former may be beginners, 
but they are not babies; they are those 
with considerable experience, though it 
may have been gained unconsciously. 
Development is natural to real babies, 
and also to these pupils without experi- 
ence. 

Often we hear it said that the one 
who was a slow reader herself, makes 
a better teacher than one who has always 
read well. Usually, I think this is not 
quite true; she is a good teacher because 
she remembers clearly her own “baby- 
hood” in the art; shé began the study of 
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lip-reading at the beginning, and con- 
sciously, instead of beginning the formal 
study, as many do, after considerable 
practical experience in reading the lips. 
If the memory of her own beginning is 
not clear, the good teacher’s skill is 
probably due to having brought up 
enough “babies” to give her the neces- 
sary urderstanding of their limitations 
and possibilities. The young lip-reading 
teacher, just starting on her work, will 
do well to remember that many “blind 
spots” are to be encountered in lip- 
reading—spots that must be filled in 
by the mind—and that this can be done 
only through experience. Remember, 
the pupil actually does not see what you 
see. For instance, t, d, m at the begin- 
ning of a word are now very clear to 
me, but I thought I should never see 
them, and I do not exactly see them 
now; I say I “sense” them, and it has 
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taken much experience to enable me to 
do this. 

Have faith in your pupils. The 
mother does not worry when her baby 
grasps at the moon, she laughs; she 
knows her child is smart enough, but 
must go through this period. You know, 
too, that your pupil will come out all 
right. Explain to him why he cannot 
master lip-reading in a few months, and 
then laugh, and make him laugh too. 
Lip-reading is not a solemn _ business. 
It is full of mistakes, but do not let the 
pupil think of these mistakes as reasons 
for discouragement—they are the falls 
the baby has in learning to walk and run. 
It is your part to help the lip-reading 
“baby” through this time, making the 
period one of happiness and laughter, 
and starting him out, sure-footed and 
self-reliant at last, on the great highway 
of normal association with his fellows. 





PRACTICE CLASS MATERIAL 


ELIzABETH B. BARRETTE 


HAWAII 


HE teacher should write all the 
proper names on the board. Every 
vowel in these names is pronounced. 

1. The Hawaiian Islands are a group 
of eight large islands and many small 
uninhabited ones. 

2. The largest are Hawaii, Maui, 
Oahu, Kauai, Molokai, Lanai, Niihau 
and Kahoolawe. 

3. Hawaii, the largest island, is almost 
as big as Connecticut. 

4, Honolulu is on the island of Oahu. 

5. The early history of the islands has 
been brought down to us by legends. 

6. It is thought that the natives came 
from Samoa. 

?. They must have been good sailors, 
for they came two thousand miles over 
rough seas in small canoes. 

8. The first foreigners to visit the 
islands were the Spanish, in 1527. 

9. No attention was paid to the 


islands until they were rediscovered by 
Captain James Cook in 1778. 

10. In 1791 a ship from Boston 
stopped at one of the islands and dis- 
covered sandalwood growing there. 


11. This attracted other ships, and 
trade with the islands was started. 

12. So many of the trees were cut 
down at this time that now there is 
hardly any sandalwood to be found in 
the islands. 


13. Some of the ships took on natives 
as sailors, and when they arrived in New 
England they aroused a great deal of in- 
terest. 

14, A missionary movement to the 
islands was begun, and after a trip of 
five months the first missionaries from 
New England landed at Hawaii on 
March 31, 1820. 

15. The missionaries not only gave the 
natives the Christian religion, but they 
educated them and taught the men farm- 
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ing and the women sewing and other 
household tasks. 

16. Most of the land in the Hawaiian 
Islands is owned by the descendants of 
these early missionaries. 

1%. Before the white man came each 
island had its own king and there was 
perpetual war among them. 

18. Kammehameha the First, who is 
called the Napoleon of the: Pacific, con- 
quered the different islands; and in 1795 
brought them together under his rule. 

19. Descendants of Kammehameha 
ruled the islands for about a hundred 
years. 

20. In the Nineteenth Century the 
life at the court of Honolulu was very 
gay, for many white people were now 
settled there and battleships of many 
foreign powers were to be seen in the 
harbor. Russia, France and England 
were all anxious to get possession of the 
islands, but their attempts were all un- 
successful. 

21. But with so much gaiety and high 
living the king and his followers became 
spoilt and began to abuse the foreign- 
ers shamefully. 

22. In 1891 Queen Liliuokalani came 
to the throne and things went better for 
a while, for she was very popular and 
a fine woman. 

23. But she wanted to hold the reins 
of the government entirely in her own 
hands, so in 1893 the foreigners and the 
natives who were not of the royal party 
revolted. 

24. The revolution was very short, the 
queen was dethroned and a provisional 
government established with Sanford B. 
Dole at its head. 

25. The Provisional government asked 
the President at Washington to annex 
the islands to the United States, but 
the request was refused. 

26. So the islands became a republic 
in 1894, with Sanford B. Dole as pres- 
ident. 


27. Judge Dole is still living in Hono- 
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lulu and is an extremely interesting old 
man. 

28. At the time of the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War the United States realized the 
importance of the islands as a military 
base, and in June, 1900, the islands be- 
came the Territory of Hawaii. 

29. The governor of the territory is 
appointed by the President and a dele- 
gate is sent to Congress from the islands 
every four years, but he has no vote. 

30. The Hawaiian language is very 
limited. There are only 12 letters in 
the alphabet, ae iouhkIlmnpw. 
In pronouncing their words you pro- 
nounce every vowel, as Oahu O-a-hu. 
Kaa (car) ka-a. 

31. The use of so many vowels makes 
the language soft and musical. 

32. With the coming of the white 
man the native needed more words so 
he adopted many of ours. Coffee be- 
came kope; hotel, hokele, and locomo- 
tive, kaa ahi or fire car. 

33. Tire Hawaiians are very fond of 
music and flowers. It is not at all un- 
usual to s.e a man dressed in American 
clothes, with a wreath of real flowers 
around his hat. 

34. The Hawaiians are sometimes said 
to be more fish than human, for they 
practically live in the water. Surf rid- 
ing was invented by them. 

35. Hawaii leads the world in the 
production of sugar cane, and in the 
year 1925 more than seven million cases 
of pineapples were shipped from there. 

36. There is one thing more that I 
wish to tell you before I stop. Many 
people, when they hear Hawaii men- 
tioned, think that it must be quite a 
wild place on account of that awful 
hula dance they hear so much about, 

37. Now the hula dance was originally 
a religious dance. It was danced to 
slow music and it was very graceful. 

38. Then came the sailors from the 
whaling ships. The religious dance did 
not appeal to them and they demanded 
more life in it. So it is the white man 
and not the native who has made the 
hula as we now see it. 











THE DEAF IN ANTIQUITY 


A. FARRAR* 


HERE is a passage in Plutarch’s 

Lives which indirectly throws some 

light on the status of the deaf in 
Greek and Roman times. As far as I 
can discover, it does not appear to have 
been previously noticed, and I think it 
may therefore be worth mentioning, 
especially as our knowledge of this sub- 
ject is so scanty. 

In his life of Caius Marcius Coriola- 
nus, Plutarch, after stating that the third 
name was given him on account of his 
successful capture of Corioli, an impor- 
tant Volscian city, explains that it was 
the custom of the Greeks and Romans 
to add a third name to mark some par- 
ticular exploit, peculiarity, or virtue in 
its bearer. For instance, the Greeks 
would call one from his appearance 
Fusco (the Fat) or Gripus (the Hook- 
nosed) ; and similarly the Romans used 
names taken from bodily peculiarities, 
such as Sulla (the Pimply), Rufus (the 
Red-haired), Caecus (the Blind), Clau- 
dus (the Lame), and so on, “wisely 
endeavoring to accustom men to consider 
neither blindness nor any other bodily 
defect to be any disgrace or matter of 
reproach, but to answer to these names 
as if they were their own.” In Smith’s 
Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiq- 
uities, it is also stated that the Greeks 
and Romans frequently used “nick- 
names” expressive of mental or bodily 
peculiarities and defects. 

I think that although Plutarch does 
not expressly mention deafness and 
dumbness, it can hardly be doubted that 
they were among the bodily defects 
which gave those so afflicted a third 
name, so that, for example, one might 
be known as Marcus Tullius Surdus (or 
Mutus). | 

It should be explained that the first 
name, praenomen, was personal, the 
second, nomen, the common name of the 


*It is to Mr. Farrar that we are indebted_ for 
the revised and rewritten edition of Arnold’s “Edu- 
cation of the Deaf,”—Editor. 


family, and the third, cognomen, marked 
some particular exploit, peculiarity, or 
virtue in its bearer, or was simply 
descriptive. 

It appears strange to us that the 
ancients should use a word denoting a 
bodily defect or peculiarity as a cog- 
nomen, as is seems so uncharitable thus 
to brand its bearer, but it is evident 
from Plutarch’s words that it was not 
intended in a derogatory or opprobrious 
sense and certainly not what we under- 
stand by a “nickname.” But in medieval 
times the cognomen sometimes degener- 
ated into a real nickname, and as is well 
known, deaf-mutes were often, with con- 
temptuous pity, called ‘“dumbies’ or 
“dummies,” but happily these words 
are now all but obsolete. 





GRADUATING EXERCISES AT LOS 
ANGELES SCHOOL 
Graduating exercises were held last week 
at the Los Angeles School of Lip-Reading for 
two young women who have completed the 
Teacher’s Training Course with honor. One 
pupil will teach in Denver and the other will 

assist in Los Angeles. 

Graduating exercises are always held upon 
the completion of the course, which is gener- 
ally four months of intensive practical study 
and teaching. The graduates were given the 
diplomas from the parent school in New York 
City. There are twenty-seven graduates of 
the school, two-thirds of whom are teaching 
in California, Arizona, Oklahoma, Colorado, 
Missouri and Minnesota. 

Following the graduation, the Alumnae 
Banquet of the School was held at the Studio 
Inn. A formal organization of the teachers 
and normal graduates was accomplished, with 
Miss Case as president and Miss Mary E. 
Rice as secretary-treasurer. 

—California Graphic, Feb. 20 





DENVER STUDIO OF LIP-READING 

Mrs. Mathilda W. Smith has _ recently 
opened a studio of lip-reading in Denver and 
is prepared to give private lessons or class 
instruction. She is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota and has completed the 
Normal Training Course in the Los Angeles 
School of Lip-Reading. Mrs. Smith is fully 
equipped by training and experience to serve 
the deafened. 
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LIFE MEMBERS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


INCE the last published list appeared 

(December, 1925, page 700), the 

following persons have become life- 
members of the American Association 
to Promote the Teaching of Speech to 
the Deaf: 


Dr. Gordon Berry 

Dr. George M. Coates 
Miss Dorothea C. Eggers 
Mr. T. C. Forrester 

Dr. Perry C. Goldsmith 
Mrs. E. A. Hamill 

Dr. Isaac H. Jones 

Mrs. James B. Kendall 
Miss S. Margaret Le Gore 
Mrs. James F. Norris 
Mr. Selwyn Oxley 

Miss Grace Robertson 

Mr. A. F. Russell 


Rt. Rev. Thomas J. Shahan 
Mr. Walter O. Smith 

Mrs. C,-C; Tatt 

Mr. A. G. Zimmerman. 


These new life-members represent 
points as far north as Toronto, Canada. 
as far east as London, England, and as 
far west as Honolulu, Hawaii. 

Becoming a life-member is one of the 
most practical ways of helping the Asso- 
ciation, and several friends, already 
life-members themselves, have sent 
checks to pay the life-membership fees 
of others. We hope to establish a 
record in 1926. Send your application 
soon, so that it may be reported at the 
big Summer Meeting in San Francisco. 





THE ASSOCIATION’S COMMITTEE ON THE 
HARD OF HEARING CHILD 


T IS not generally known that the 
American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf has 

a committee on. the hard of hearing 
child. Miss Gertrude Van Adestine, of 
Detroit, is Chairman of this committee, 
and is outlining a plan of work which 
indicates that her report to the Associa- 
tion at its San Francisco meeting will 
be replete with interest. 


Miss Mary McCowen, the first chair- 
man of this committee, is also active in 
its work, as indicated by the following 
extracts from her report to the Directors 
at their January meeting. In exhibiting 
a questionnaire which she had prepared 
to “stimulate a more widespread interest 
in the comparatively new movement 
which is putting lip-reading classes for 
the deaf and the deafened into the pub- 
lic schools of our country,” Miss 
McCowen said that the following para- 
graphs were to accompany it: 

I beg to add a few words of explanation as 
to the different groups comprising this class 


“the deafened of our country” and why some 
of them may rightly appeal to the public 
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schools for instruction while others would not 
be at all interested in such a movement. 
GROUP I 

Deafened adults of means and leisure, and 
also parents of deafened children of this same 
group would naturally, for several reasons, 
prefer instruction from private teachers and 
this group, rather limited in number, would, 
therefore, not be interested in any plan for 
offering instruction in lip-reading in the public 
schools. 

GROUP II 

(a). A second and much larger group of 
deafened adults, including both men and 
women, have neither means nor leisure for 
private instruction. As a rule, they work long 
hours in minor commercial positions during the 
day with little hope of ever being able to 
better their condition financially. Should they 
wish to study lip-reading they can do so only 
when the opportunity is offered (1) in the 
evening, (2) near at hand and (3) at little 
or no expense. This combination of conditions 
can be found only in the public schools and 
for this group the public evening schools 
should be able to provide instruction in lip- 
reading wherever and whenever wanted. 


GROUP II 


(b). Among the women in this second group 
are the mothers in families where no servant 
is employed. These mothers cannot absent 
themselves from their families for evening 
class work, but during the day when their 
children are still in school they too can spend 
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a lesson period at a nearby school one or 
more times a week. Provision should there- 
fore be made for these mothers in a daytime 
session of some accessible public school. 

This will mean some additional expense to 
the public schools, but hardly worth mention- 
ing when compared to the value of the service 
rendered in giving these individuals the ability 


to again understand the language of those 
about them, particularly in their business 
world. Lip-reading will restore to them lost 


self-confidence, will strengthen their morale 
and to that extent will increase their economic 
value to the community and to the world, and 
will more than repay the small extra expense 
of their special instruction in lip-reading in 
the public schools. This group of citizens, 
both men and women, should certainly be 
given a chance in the public schools—the 
mother in a daytime session, and those who 
are employed during the day in the evening 
session of the regular public schools. 
GROUP III 

A third group, and a very large one, is 
made up of the children who begin to grow 
deaf while in the public schools. These chil- 
dren, with a few exceptions, have been allowed 
to drift along in the regular classes of the 
public schools until oncoming deafness begins 
to interfere seriously with further progress 
before any attention is given to their dis- 
ability. When deafness has become pro- 
nounced the children grow discouraged, are 
embarrassed and unhappy over the mistakes 
and misunderstandings that continually arise 
from their increasing inability to understand 
what is said to them. 

An occasional member of this group may be 
transferred to the State School for the Deaf, 
or to a class in the Deaf-Oral Department 
of their own city, if one exists, and some may 
fall into the class for retarded children, while 
others drop permanently out of school. But 
whatsoever their original ability, or whatever 
is further done for them, all these deafened 
children are heavily handicapped for life 
because of the lack of attention at the proper 
time. May I call your specific attention to the 
article by Miss Brand (The New Idea, page 
547, Votta Review, Dec. 1923) in which she 
gives a plan for properly helping the children 
in the public schools of our country who are 
already labelled “deaf” or “hard of hearing.” 

This is good, but why wait till they have 
reached this stage? Would not a thoroughly 
efficient plan catch these children before deaf- 
ness has cast its isolating shadow about them? 
It has been done in individual cases; it can 
be done for more. But for the large number 
of children in the public schools who might 
require this care it could be done only through 
a well organized system of physical examina- 
tions in the public schools. Examinations or 
tests of hearing given early enough in the 
child’s school life are frequently enough to 
discover deafness in its very incipiency. This 


to be followed by regular instruction in lip- 
reading for all those who show any slightest 
tendency toward deafness and continued per- 
sistently until they become expert lip-readers. 
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However deaf these children should eventu- 
ally become, deafness could not then interfere 
with school progress, and the present waste 
of human ability from this cause would be 
prevented. By this method of procedure a 
large majority of these children (all who 
would have done so without the handicap of 
deafness) would, with lip-reading, be enabled 
to complete their education successfully with 
hearing companions, going out into the world 
an economic asset in spite of deafness. 

This too will mean some added expense to 
the public schools, but to salvage these chil- 
dren in the earliest stages of approaching 
deafness, to give them lip-reading (the ability 
to understand spoken language without hear- 
ing) before they have felt the sting of deaf- 
ness, to save them entirely from all the har- 
rowing experiences accompanying deafness be- 
fore lip-reading is acquired, is a purely pre- 
ventive measure that whatever its cost must 
appeal strongly to the economist as well as 
to every right-minded person who is a lover 
of children. 





GRAPHOPHONE WORK FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING IN ENGLAND 


Mr. Selwyn Oxley, of London, has sent 
in a detailed outline on the “Gramophone Ex- 
perimental Scheme of Work for the Hard of 
Hearing” which he, in company with Miss 
A. M. Croghan and Miss Maud Randle, is 
working out. The plan follows _ spiritual, 
scholastic and social lines. All manner of 
acoustic instruments, radios, graphophones with 
acoustic extensions, pianolas, etc., will be used. 

The general aim is to secure a place of 
meeting, probably in London, and hold Sun- 
day meetings on a spiritual basis and week- 
day meetings on a social basis. By the em- 
ployment of all the devices mentioned, with 
moving pictures and lantern slides in addi- 
tion, it is hoped to supply to the deafened 
these forms of entertainment and education 
which at present are denied many of them. 

The outline has been very definitely and 
carefully planned and covers work with all 
ages and classes of the hard of _ hearing. 
Suggestions are also made as to securing co- 
operation from business firms. Developments 
in this well-planned campaign will be await- 
ed with interest. 





GIRL WINS N. Y. TOURNAMENT 

Preliminary contests indicate that the lip- 
reading tournament held in connection with the 
Federation in Philadelphia will be most inter- 
esting and hotly contested. The New York 
Herald Tribune reports that Miss Anna 
Sprague was the winner of the local tourna- 
ment held at the New York League on March 
26th, and will represent New York in Phila- 
delphia. 





Mrs. John E. D. Trask of Philadelphia is 
giving a series of lectures this spring for 
speech readers. The lectures are on London, 
Brussels and Paris. 
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OFFICERS OF THE 
FEDERATION 

Gordon Berry, M.D., Presi- 
dent. 

Horace Newhart, M.D., 
President-Elect. 

Mrs. John E. D. Trask, 
First Vice-President. 

Miss Florence P. Spofford, 
Second Vice-President. 

Mrs. N. Todd Porter, Jr., 
Third Vice-President. 

Miss Betty C. Wright, Sec- 
retary. 

Walter O. Smith, Treasurer. 








A NEW HOME FOR THE 
PHILADELPHIA LEAGUE 


The Philadelphia League 
has “pulled up stakes” at 210 
South Quince Street and 
moved a_half-square south 
to 249, just off Spruce. Two 
connecting three-stury houses 
at that address have been 
extensively altered to meet 
the League’s need. 


A beautiful colonial front 
adorns the new building. A 
very large main room, to- 
gether with kitchen facilities, 
comprise the first floor, while 
a class room and rest room 
complete the second story. 
An apartment on the third 
floor will be rented. 


The housewarming on 
March 27 was largely attend- 
ed. Rev. Warren M. Smalz 
gave the invocation § and 
lauded the growth of the or- 
ganization from a mere 
handful in October, 1924, 
when it was organized, to 
more than 240 present mem- 
bers. Mrs, A. E. Wood, 
president of the League, out- 
lined its aims and work. She 
described it as a social and 
rehabilitative center, men- 
tioning particularly its wel- 
fare and employment service. 

The occasion was given 


wide publicity in the Phila- 
delphia newspapers. 








SYRACUSE BELONGS 

Welcome to the Syracuse 
Speech Reading Society! Our 
new constituent body! 

Shortly after its fourth 
birthday, the Syracuse So- 
ciety, an organization of 
proven merit, applied for 
membership in the Federa- 
tion, and the Executive Com- 
mittee, which sometimes de- 
cides these things, considered 
it well worthy of the hand 
of fellowship. 

Let us steal a glance into 
the activities of the new 
member. 

On March 26, the Society 
was treated to an address on 
“Hope for the Deafened” by 
Dr. Roy S. Moore, a life 
member and a prominent lo- 
cal aurist. 

A club which has interest- 
ed the local aurists is en- 
titled to a big white mark 
on the credit side! 

The Syracuse Society has 
for some time conducted a 
class in lip-reading for hard- 
of hearing childres from the 
public schools. li meets 
every Monday evening. Miss 
Elizabeth G. DeLany is in- 
structor. Another white mark! 

Miss Eliza Palmer is presi- 
dent of the Society and Miss 
DeLany is the executive sec- 
retary. 

(Later: The Jersey City 
and the Long Beach Leagues 
have. also become constituent 
bodies, by action of the Board 
of Managers, meeting in Phila- 
delphia. We welcome them, 
also.) 


AND A NEW LEAGUE AT 
SAN ANTONIO 

Mr. Julian P. Scott, presi- 
dent of the St. Louis League, 
has turned a visit to San 
Antonio to good advantage 
by organizing the San An- 
tonio League for the Hard 
of Hearing. The League has 
held several spirited meetings 
and its future is assured. 
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Mrs. Marion Graham has 
been named president, F. P. 
Jaggi, vice-president, Frank 
B. Rogers secretary, and 
Mrs. P. M. Gresham, treas- 
urer. 





THE DALLAS SESSION 


April 19-23 were the dates 
of the Seventy-seventh Annual 
Session of the American Medi- 
cal Association at Dallas, 
Texas. Holding prominent 
places on the program were 
Dr. Wendell Philligs. foun- 
der of the American Fed- 
eration, who was installed as 
president of the A, M. A.; 
Dr. Horace Newhart, presi- 
dent-elect of the Federation; 
Dr. Harold Hays, a_ past 
president ; Dr. Harvey Fletch- 
er, chairman of our Re- 
search Committee; and Dr. 
Charles W. Richardson and 
Dr. Max A. Goldstein, of 
our Board of Managers. Miss 
Betty Wright, Secretary, was 
in charge of a Federation ex- 
hibit booth. Her report of 
the session and of her ex- 
tended field trip through the 
Mid-West and South may ap- 
pear next month. 





NEWS NOTES 

The Cleveland Association 
has become a member of the 
National Conference of Social 
Workers and will have charge 
of the Federation exhibit at 
the convention of Social 
Workers in Cleveland from 
May 26 to June 2 


THE SPEECH READING 
CLUB of Philadelphia, though 
very busy with preparations 
for the approaching Conference 
in Philadelphia, still finds time 
for a determined drive for 
Federation members and for 
Votta Review subscribers. Is 
it possible that the Treasurer’s 
Trophy when taken to Phila- 
delphia for the Conference will 
remain there for a whole year? 
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AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ORGANIZATIONS FOR THE HARD OF 


HEARING, INC. 


1601 35th Street N. W., Washington, D. C, 
SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING, JUNE 22, 23, 24, 25, 1926 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Headquarters: Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Chestnut Street at Ninth 
Hosts: Speech Reading Club of Philadelphia, Philadelphia League for the Hurd of 


Tuesday, June 22, 9:00 A. M. 

Registration of delegates 
and visitors. 

11:00 A. M. 
Addresses of Welcome: 
For the City of Philadel- 

phia—The Honorable W. Free- 
land Kendrick, Mayor. 

For the Sesqui-Centennial 
Exposition—Captain Asher C. 
3aker, Director General. 

For the Medical Profession 


of Philadelphia—Dr. George 
M. Coates. 
For the Speech Reading 


Club of Philadelphia—Mrs. K. 
M. Davidson, President, 

For the Philadelphia League 
for the Hard of Hearing— 
Mrs. A. E. Wood, President. 

Welcome by First Vice- 
President of the Federation— 
Mrs. John E. D. Trask. 


President’s Address — Dr. 
Gordon Berry, Worcester, 
Mass. 


Secretary’s Report — Miss 
Betty C, Wright, Washington, 
|b ae Oe 
Tuesday, June 22, 12:30 P. M. 

Luncheon at the Philadel- 
phia League, 249 South 
Quince Street. 

Afternoon free for visits to 
the Sesqui-Centennial Exposi- 
tion (especiaily the Federa- 
tion Booth in the Palace of 
Education). Cards to be 
printed asking delegates to 
do this, giving location of 
booth and leaving blank 
space for hour—one-third to 
go at 2:30; one-third at 3:30; 
one-third at 4:30. These 
cards are to be filled in by 
hand and given to delegates 
when they register, Com- 
mittee on arrangements will 
supply a list of restaurants 
so that delegates may dine 
at Exposition, returning to 
the Benjamin Franklin Ho- 
tel for the session on the 
Deafened Child at 8 P. M. 


Tuesday, June 22, 8 P. M. 
Session on the Deafened 
Child 





The Grade Teacher and the 
Deafened Child—Miss Imogen 
Palen, Director of Classes in 
Lip-Reading 


for Deafened 





Hearing 
TENTATIVE PROGRAM 
Children, Toronto Public 

Schools. 


Hearing Defects and Their 
Treatment in the Philadelphia 


Public Schools—Dr. Gladys 
Ide, Director of Special Edu- 
cation, Philadelphia Public 
Schools. 

Paper and speaker to be 
announced. 


Report of Education Com- 
mittee—Miss Florence  P. 
Spofford, Washington, Chair- 
man; Mrs. James F. Norris, 
Boston, Chairman of Com- 
mittee on the Survey of Hard 
of Hearing Children. 


Wednesday, June 23, 1926, 
9:00 A. M. 
Lip-Reading Tournament 
Miss Estelle E. Samuelson, 
New York, Presiding. 

Subject to be announced— 
Miss Martha E. Bruin, Bos- 
ton. 


First Impressions of Lip- 
Reading—By a Philadelphia 
newspaper man. 

Discussion. 


Business Meeting, Dr. Ber- 
ry, presiding. 

Reports—Walter O. Smith, 
Treasurer, Chairman of Fi- 
nance Committee; Miss An- 
netta W. Peck, Chairman, 
Committee on Publicity and 
Exhibits; Miss Estelle E. 
Samuelson, Chairman, Em- 
ployment Committee; Miss 
Mildred Kennedy, Chairman, 
Nominating Committee; Miss 
Gertrude Torrey, Chairman, 
Membership Committee. New 
Business, etc. 


12:30 P. M. Social Workers’ 


Luncheon 
Chairman, Miss Annetta 
W. Peck, 126 East 59th 


Street, New York City (to 
whom apply for detailec pro- 
gram). 
2:30 P. M. Session on Social 
Practice 

The Tortoise and the Hare 
—Miss' Katherine Verdery, 
Executive Secretary of the 
North Atlantic District of the 
American Association of Hos- 





pital Social Service Workers. 
Financing Organizations for | 


the Hard of Hearing—Mr. 
Earl H. Kelsey, Treasurer, 
New York League for the 


Hard of Hearing. 

Subject to be announced— 
Arthur Dunham, Secretary, 
Child Welfare Division, Public 
Charities Association of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Discussion opened by Miss 
Katherine Tucker, Superintend- 
ent, Visiting Nurse Society, 
Philadelphia. 

5:00 P, M. 

Tea at the Speeco Read- 
ing Club of Philadelphia, 
2114-2116 Locust Street. 

Evening free. 


Thursday, June 24, 1926 


9:30 A. M. 
Scientific Session 
Dr. Wendell C. Phillips, 


Chairman of Committee 
Research, presiding. 

1. Report of Committee on 
Research, Dr. Phillips. 

2. Deafness-Cure Quackery 
and Pseudo-Medicine: Dr. 
Arthur J. Cramp, Director of 
Bureau of Investigation, Am- 
erican Medical Association. 

3. Preliminary Report on 
the Survey of Aids to Hear- 
ing: Dr. Douglas Macfarlan, 


on 


Chairman, 
4. The Determination and 
Utilization of Hearing in 


Cases of Apparent Deafness: 
William J. Peppard, Chief of 
the Clinic of Speech Correc- 
tion, Presbyterian and Ortho- 
pedic Hospital, Philadelphia. 

Discussion: Dr. A. Mac- 
Cuen Smith, Philadelphia, Dr. 
George M. Coates, Philadel- 
phia; Dr. Harold Hays, New 
York. 

Luncheon period free. 


1:30 P. M. 


Excursion to Valley Forge. 
Visitors will be the guests 
of the Philadelphia League 
and the Speech Reading Club 
of Philadelphia. 


7:30 P. M. 
Banquet. 
Toastmaster: Dr. Gordon 


Berry. 


Announcement of new of- 
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ficers and place of 1927 meet- 
ing. 

Reading of telegrams, 

Resolution of thanks. 

Speakers to be announced. 

Presentation of the Presi- 
dents’ Cup, the Treasurer’s 
Trophy and the Volta Re- 
view Cup. 

Entertainment. 

Friday, June 25, 1926 

9:30 A. M. 

Teachers’ Council. 

Miss Florence P. Spofford, 
presiding. 

Subjects and papers to be 
announced. 

Luncheon of teachers. 


THE MEMBERSHIP 
DRIVE 





Have you secured your new 
member for the Federation? 
The object of the membership 
drive now in progress is to 
double the Federation member- 
ship. To accomplish that, ev- 
ery present member need only 
enlist one more. Have you 
secured yours? Of course, 
there are many who will not 
engage in membership work, 
and that makes it necessary for 
others to work all the harder. 
Lists of five and ten and more 
names are coming in. More 
are expected. The drive is 
progressing. The goal will be 
reached if we persevere, 

Miss Gertrude Torrey of 
Chicago, who is chairman of 
membership, is heart and soul 
in the drive. 

Membership blanks and fold- 
ers describing the work of the 
Federation will be supplied by 
the Secretary to anyone re- 
questing them. 


SESQUI PLANS ARE 
COMPLETE 

Miss Annetta Peck of New 
York and her Committee on 
Publicity and Exhibits have 
completed their plans for the 
six-months long Federation. ex- 
hibit at the Sesqui-Centennial 
Exposition in Philadelphia. A 
booth in the Palace of Educa- 
tion will be opened early in 
June in charge of Miss Mar- 
garet Crawley of Philadelphia, 
who has been engaged as de- 
monstrator. 

The Federation recognizes 
this as a priceless opportunity 
to bring the country-wide work 
now being done to prevent 
deafness and improve the lot 








of the deafened to the atten- 
tion of the general public. 

A feature of the exhibit will 
be daily exhibitions of lip- 
reading, to be given by volun- 
teer teachers from every part 
of the country. 

Conference visitors will have 
an opportunity to visit the 
Federation booth. The pro- 
gram-makers made sure of this 
by leaving free an entire after- 
noon for visiting the Sesqui. 
Every conscientious delegate 
will prove his interest by reg- 
istering at the booth. 


“IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE” 

One of the first considera- 
tions of our Publicity Com- 
mittee has been to get the 
Federation’s spirit of helpful- 
ness within reach of deafened 
people living in rural districts 
and in small towns, where 
there are no teachers of lip- 
reading or otologists to tell 
the hard of hearing people 
about the good things in store 
for them. In order to reach 
these people, we sent informa- 
tion about the Federation to 
sixty-five farm journals and to 
forty-two religious magazines, 
with a personal letter to each 
editor asking him to publish 
this information. Many let- 
ters of inquiry from hard of 
hearing persons have been re- 
ceived at Federation headquar- 
ters in Washington as a re- 
sult. 

Three news-film companies 
have expressed an interest in 
our forthcoming conference at 
Philadelphia. One of our 
greatest interests is that these 
news-film companies will take 
pictures at our conference to 


be shown in moving picture 
houses in all parts of the 
United States, especially in 


small towns of several thou- 
sand population. 

A series of newspaper ar- 
ticles, in the form of press 
releases are in preparation by 
the Publicity Committee to be 
submitted for publication to 
200 leading newspapers. We 
hope to gain the support and 
cooperation of the press 
throughout the United States. 

A few magazine articles, of 
interest to the deafened, have 


been prepared by our com- 
mittee. One or two. well- 
written articles about our 


Federation published in widely- 





circulated magazines, like The 
American or Ladies’ Home 
Journal, would create a wide- 
spread interest in the cause of 
the deafened. 

New ideas about publicity 
for our Federation will be most 
cheerfully received. If anyone 
has suggestions to offer about 
furthering the cause of the 
deafened, please feel free to 
tell them to the Publicity Com- 
mittee. y 

RutH Rostnson, 
Sub-Chairman, 
Federation Publicity Com- 
mittee. 


THE SOCIAL WORKERS’ 
LUNCHEON 

The luncheon on the second 
day of the Philadelphia Con- 
ference will hold the distinc- 
tion of being the first ever 
held for social workers for 
the deafened. Miss Annetta 
Peck, as dean of this group, 
will preside, and many others 
prominent in this particular 
phase of social work will be 
in attendance. Although social 
workers will have their inning 
at this luncheon, everybody at- 
tending the Conference will be 
cordially welcome. If you are 
interested, plan now to attend. 


NOTICE TO TEACHERS 


In order to concentrate 
properly upon Sesqui ex- 
hibits, the committee in 


charge has decided to have 
no exhibits of any nature at 
Conference headquarters. In- 
structions to the contrary 
have been recalled. Participa- 
tion of teachers in the Sesqui 
exhibit is cordially solicited. 


SPECIAL RATES FOR CON- 
FERENCE TRAVEL 

As anticipated, the  rail- 
roads have granted a special 
rate to Philadelphia this sum- 
mer. Travelers from a dis- 
tance of 150 miles or more 
will make the round trip for 
a one-way fare and a half, 
with tickets good for ten 
days. Tourists from the far 
West will find the tourists’ 
rates to eastern vacation 
points advantageous. Further 
details next month;- mean- 
while do not forget that 
Philadelphia expects you and 
will do everything in its 
power to make your visit 
one to remember. 
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GRATITUDE 
I’m glad the sky is painted blue; 
And the earth is painted green; 
And such a lot of nice fresh air, 
All sandwiched in between. 
—Anon. 
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IT’S DIFFERENT IN PHILADELPHIA 

“Can you direct me to the best hotel in 
town?” asked the stranger, as he put his suit- 
case down on the station platform. 

“T can,” replied the man who was wait:ng 
for a train going the other way, “but I hate 
to do it.” 

“Why?” asked the stranger. 

“Because,” replied the other, “you will think 
after you have seen it that I am a liar.” 

—Tid Bits. 





THINGS WE’D LOVE TO HEAR! 

Hey diddle, diddle, 

The sax and the fiddle, 

The drummer discovered a tune; 

The orchestra laughed 

To see such sport 

When he played on a pan with a spoon! 
—Harvard Lampoon. 


THE PROFESSOR’S DAY OFF 
Mr. Ellery Sedwick, editor of the Atlantic 


Monthly, contributed an essay to Collier’s 
some months ago under the title, “That 
Average Man.” Some critics have taken 


exception to his use of “did you ever notice,” 
for “have you ever noticed”; “I never saw 
him,” for “I have never seen him”; “No, I 
never saw him and the man who saw him 
I never saw either, etc.” A friend of mine 
suggests that Mr. Sedwick was merely taking 
a day off, and is reminded of the publisher 
who said to an author: 

“I notice that you make the owl hoot ‘to 


whom’ instead of ‘to whoo’.” 

“Yes,” replied the author, “this is a Boston 
owl.” 

“Darling,” he cried, falling on his knees 


and covering her hand with kisses, “Can’t 
you see that I love you?” 
She drew herself up to her full height. 
“Well,” she said, “I should hate to think 
this was just your natural way of behaving 


in company.”—Harvard Lampoon. 
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Chirrups and Cheer-ups, orig- 
inal, borrowed, and stolen 
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A LITTLE TEST FOR THE 
LIP-READER 

“I say, doctor, did you ever doctor another 
doctor ?” 

“Why, yes.” 

“Well, does a doctor doctor a doctor the 
way the doctored doctor wants to be doctored, 
or does the doctor doing the doctoring doctor 
the other doctor in his own way?” 

—New Century. 











RURAL NOTES 

Simmons had just returned from a_ short 
vacation, says the Open Road, and was telling 
his friend how he had enjoyed himself at the 
old farm. 

“IT particularly enjoyed the husking-bees,” 
he said. “Were you ever in the country dur- 
ing the season of husking bees?” 


“Husking bees!” exclaimed the girl. “Why, 
I never heard of such a thing as that. How 
do you husk a bee, anyway, Mr. Simmons?” 


IT WAS IN THE MONTH OF JUNE 

After many months the young man _ had 
braced his courage for the test. The moon- 
light and the June roses were doing their 
work, 

“Darling,” he said, softly, to the idol of 
his heart, “do you think you could live on 
twenty-five dollars a week?” 

“Yes,” she answered, promptly, 
longer.” 


“but no 


ADVENTURE STORY 
There was a young fellow named Izzie, 
Who went for a drive in his “lizzie.” 
His view of a train, 
Was hidden by rain— 
Alas for poor Izzie, where is he? 
—Successful Farming. 
NOT IN THE PICTURE 
“Children,” said the Sunday school teacher, 
“this picture illustrates today’s lesson: Lot 
was warned to take his wife and daughters 
and flee out of Sodom. Here are Lot and 
his daughters, with his wife just behind them: 
and there is Sodom in the background. Now, 
has any girl or boy a question to ask before 
we take up the study of the lesson? Well, 
Susie?” 
“Pleathe, thir,” lisped the youngest in the 
class, “where ith the flea?” 
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THE DEAF CHILD 


A Department to Serve His Parents, 
Teachers and Friends 





THE RHODE ISLAND SCHOOL EMPHASIZES THE HOME 
ATMOSPHERE 


Conducted by ExvizaseTn ALDEN Byrp 














EAR Friends: 
In an old copy of the Farm Journal I found this spring song. Doesn't 
it make you want to go out into the sunshine and dig and plant and see 


things grow? 
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MISS BYRD’S PAGE 
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fi The Man Who Loves 


a Garden 


The man who loves a garden 
Will never break his heart, 
Will never have it harden, 
Nor stand from life apart. 
Oh, if you love a garden 
You'll have a love more true 
Than even friend or book can lend— 
A garden’s love for you! 


The man who loves a garden 
Despair can never know. 
The man who loves a garden 
And helps it thrive and grow, 
He’!! never lack these treasures: 
Peace and contentment true. 
The man who loves a garden— 
I hope that he is you! 
Mary Carolyn Davies 














the love and comforts of home. 
and the growing of small fruits as an industrial course for girls? 
the results in the after-school lives of the pupils proved its value? 
deaf or deafened women who are finding such work profitable ? 
to hear from you. 





It brings me back to the thought of our girls as they leave school, many 
of them unable to achieve economic independence, many lonely in spite of 
Are any of our schools offering floriculture 


I should like 


Yours for happier girls, 
ELIZABETH ALDEN 
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HOME LIFE IN THE SCHOOL AN IMPORTANT 


FACTOR IN THE EDUCATION OF 
THE DEAF CHILD 


ANNA C. Hurp* 


BRIGHT, cheerful environment 
for children is essential for the 
healthy growth and development 
of mind and body. 
A cheerful, restful atmosphere sur- 
rounding teachers is conducive to good 
work and length of service. 


The management of the Rhode Island 
School has striven for these ideals for 
a number of years and has attained them 
to a certain degree. 

The special aim of the first years of 
the deaf child’s life in our school is to 
enable him to understand and to use 
spoken language. A natural home atmos- 
phere, where people speak and are 
spoken to, contributes to the accomplish- 
ment of this aim. The child is born 
into a home and his education begins 
with life. When he comes to our school 
at the age of four or five years we en- 
deavor to surround him with as natural 
a home life as possible, while gradually 
initiating him into a school life. 

The housemother and supervisors take 
the place of the mother and older sisters 
in the real home. 

We have at present ten little girls 
and twelve little boys under the age of 
eight years. In their home life at the 
school each of these groups is in the 
hands of a capable, kindly, educated 
woman—a supervisor. She makes the 
home life for her group of children. 
She is with them from the time they get 
up in the morning until they are asleep 
at night, except when they are in school 
with a teacher, and upon her rests a 
good part of their early education. 

Self-helpfulness is an important first 
step, and we have been careful to furn- 
ish the apartments occupied by these 
little people so that they may learn to 





*Principal, Rhode Island School for the Deaf. 
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THERE ARE PLAYROOMS FOR THE LITTLE 
CHILDREN 


be self-helpful. For instance, the lava- 
tory bowls are placed low in order that 
the smallest child may learn to wash 
his own hands and face, without diff- 
culty. The mirrors are hung so that the 
little children may arrange their own 
hair. The rooms are made attractive and 
homelike, with rugs on the floors, cur- 
tains at the windows, light walls, sun- 
shine color, and white wood-work. Toys 
and dolls are allowed in the bed-rooms. 
Often a child is found at night with a 
doll or a favorite toy clasped tightly in 
the little arms. These touches mean 
much to the little child away from the 
love and care in the real home. 


The supervisor directs and assists the 
little ones in the care of their persons 
and the formation of good health habits. 
She interests herself in their play. There 
are play-rooms fitted up especially for 
the use of these little children with dolls, 
doll furniture, dishes and cooking uten- 
sils, Junglegym Junior, puzzles, railroad 
trains, building toys, etc., etc. 

Much time is spent in natural freedom 
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THE LAVATORY BOWLS AND MIRRORS ARE PLACED LOW 


in the open air with sleds, scooters, a 
huge sand box, jumping ropes, swings 
and active games. 

Children learn much through play. 
Speech is used with the children at all 
times and they are encouraged in their 
attempts at using speech. 

The next two groups of children, 
about forty girls and boys between the 
ages of nine and thirteen, are in charge 
of two supervisors and occupy apart- 
ments fitted to their requirements. 

The development of  self-helpfulness 
begun with little ones is continued with 
these groups. All have certain duties 
to perform, as they would have in a 
good, natural home. They assist in the 
pupils’ dining-room work, helping to set 
the tables, to serve at the tables, to 
clear away after a meal. The girls on 
certain days polish the silver and shine 
up things generally, the boys keep the 
play-grounds and lawns free from rub- 


bish, empty the waste barrels, sweep the 
walks, etc. 

All this furnishes a basis for language 
and speech work in the school-room and 
an opportunity for the pupils to apply 
what they learn. 

They take much pride in helping keep 
their apartments neat and in order, and 
here again we endeavor to create a home- 
like atmosphere by the furnishings, books 
and educative games provided. 

Ample opportunity for active play and 
life out of doors is given. The supervis- 
ors are expected to enter into the games 
and to encourage the children to express 
themselves in spoken English at all 
times, and above all to use spoken Eng- 
lish to them. 

With the next two groups, boys and 
girls between thirteen and seventeen 
or eighteen years of age, the vocation- 
al work for the pupils enters into both 
their home and school life. Especially 























HOME LIFE AN IMPORTANT FACTOR 





THE ROOMS ARE MADE ATTRACTIVE AND HOMELIKE 


is this true with the girls. Domestic 
Science is taught in a very practical 
manner. The girls acquire high ideals 
of home making and living by intimate 
association with the principal and 
teachers who live in a separate build- 
ing. This is arranged so that it is 
not irksome for the teachers, but very 
helpful for the girls, and they have, 
besides, regular classes in sewing, 
cooking, fine ironing, serving at table, 
and other features of self-helpfulness 
and home-making. The rooms in 
which these classes are held are made 
attractive, like a home, not like a 
shop. Our. purpose is to dignify and 
make pleasing all household tasks so 
that they may be enjoyed, not shunned. 

The boys also have certain duties in 
connection with the home life, but 


their vocational work tends more to 
prepare them for self-support in the 
industrial world. 


Each boy and girl in these two 
groups has a small separate bed-room, 
a sanctuary of his or her own. They 
occupy a dining-room separate from 
that of the younger pupils. They have 
club or reading-rooms, adjoining their 
study halls, where they may read or 
play games undisturbed. 

A radio with twenty ear phones has 
recently been installed in a _ central 
living-room, which groups of pupils 
large and small enjoy. 

Study, work, play and pleasure, a 
proportion of each, so fill up the days 
that there are few idle moments and 
no dull ones. 

Many of our pupils go to their 
homes for the week-end. There are 
some drawbacks to this custom, tardi- 
ness Monday mornings in certain 
cases, or absences sometimes without 
goed reason, but on the whole it is 
beneficial. The pupil is kept in touch 
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with his real home, and the parents, 
if intelligent, can follow the develop- 
ment of the child closely with sympa- 
thetic interest. Going back and forth, 
mingling with hearing boys and girls 
more or less, develops responsibility 
and _ self-confidence. 


THE VOLTA REVIEW 


The object of all schodls is the pro- 
motion of good citizenship, 

Our pupils must live and work and 
be a part of the world outside the 
school after graduation and this is 
training and education towards that 
end. 





TONE AND RHYTHM 
How This Work Came to be Developed in the 
Rhode Island School 


ANNA C, Hurp 


EVERAL years ago we placed a 

piano in the assembly hall in or- 

der to have music for a class in 
folk dancing, not for the benefit of 
the children, for we did not realize 
at that time how much deaf children 
could get through feeling musical vi- 
bration, but for the benefit of the au- 
dience watching the dancing. 

[ noticed that some of the children 
when they were not dancing gathered 
around the piano and seemed to find 
pleasure in resting their hands upon 
it, or leaning ‘against the instrument. 

One large boy I noticed in particular, 
who did not leave the piano all the 
evening. A few days later I found the 
teacher of this boy in the class-room 
working with him trying to get him 
to vary the monotone of his voice. He 
spoke in a measured monotone with 
no accent or inflection or rhythm. I 
suggested to the teacher that she take 
this boy to the piano and see if ‘he 
could get anything from music that 
would help him. The teacher did this. 
She played several pieces of music, 
a stirring march, familiar hymns, etc., 
and finally she played very softly 
“Home Sweet Home.” The boy, a big 
fellow of sixteen years, showed by 
his face that something in that touched 
him deeply—tears almost came. This 
boy had been deaf from birth, totally 
deaf. He did not know the words of 


the song, he could not hear the music, 
but it reached him through feeling. 


We very soon decided that definite 
work in the development of tone and 
rhythm should be given all of our 
children, commencing with the entering 
classes. The primary classes now 
have one-half hour daily in this work, 
the other classes forty-five minutes 
twice a week. Our aim is to develop 
sound perception by training the mind 
to act through the sense of touch, so 
that the sense of hearing in relation to 
speech may be supplied as far as pos- 
sible. 

Sensations of tone are awakened 
within the child. He perceives some- 
thing of the nature of sound, is put 
into sense touch with sound, is taught 
to feel it, to realize it, before he is 
required to imitate it. 

Dr. Philip Michels* says that rhythm 
is the most important speech factor. 
He calls attention to the fact that the 
speech of the hearing child is first 
rhythm with inarticulate sounds, and 
that by degrees and with practice in 
the use of the speech muscles it be- 
comes articulate in character. 

Through rhythm pupils become more 
elastic, more alert, more responsive. 
Rhythm brings life, movement, pleas- 


*Address before International Conference on the 
Education of the Deaf, London, 1925. 
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ure into the speech of deaf children in- 
stead of a'lifeless struggle with dif- 
ficulties in articulation. 

Mrs. Brady, the special teacher of voice 
and rhythm in the Rhode Island School, 
has prepared an article giving ideas and 
exercises for developing this work, a 
step at a time, for as she states, “Much 


~ 
‘ 


has been written discussing the theory, 
but there has been a surprising lack of 
practical material for the teacher.” 

It has been found impossible to in- 
clude Mrs. Brady’s article in this issue 
of the Votta Review, but it is hoped 
that it can appear in an early number, 
perhaps July. 





TEACHING PRACTICAL LANGUAGE 


Eucenta T. WeELsSH* 


T is sometimes hard to find suitable 

subjects for topics or projects in the 

primary and lower intermediate grades, 
and we are always glad when a subject 
comes up or suggests itself as being 
suitable material for a good practical 
language lesson involving language drills 
and short composition work. 

The principal of our school suggested 
that we should do more toward corre- 
lating the language work in the school- 
room with that which applied to the art 
room and shops. It was work that we 
felt should be done, particularly in one 
or two classes which were largely made 
up of boys. These boys were doing 
what I should call third grade work in 
school; their ages were from eight to 
twelve years. They had one hour every 
afternoon in primary wood-working 
under an excellent teacher in that line 
of work, but one who had never been 
associated with the deaf before; so in 
order to help him direct the boys by 
means of speech and_ speech-reading, 
and to enable them to understand him, 
we took his work—perhaps he would 
have thought it a poor imitation—for 
a period each day in the school-room 
and made it a part of our work. 

We first visited the class while the 
boys were at work in shop and found 
that bird houses were in the process 
of construction. Each boy (there were 
ten in the class) was at his own bench 


working intently on some part of his 





*Assistant-Principal, R. I. School for the Deaf. 


bird house. The work then was not 
very far along. 

‘lhe next day we borrowed the tools 
that the boys were using and would use 
later: A plane, a saw, a hammer and 
nails, sand paper, a paint brush, paint, 
and some pieces of wood. These we 
brought to the school-room and_ the 
names were given for a speech-reading 

lesson and later a speech lesson. 

Commands followed in order to teach 
the verbs. Such as: 

Plane a piece of wood. 
Sand-paper it. 

Nail two pieces of wood together. 
Saw a piece of wood. 

Get me the hammer and nails. 





Paint 2 
For a short period each day we 
drilled on the above commands, and 
others similar, until the children were 
familiar with the language. Action 
work was then given, the sentences be- 
ing written in the five slate columns 
using the new verbs and nouns. This 
was followed by dictation of sentences, 
drills on conjugating the verbs and 
elliptical sentences for drill on the tenses 
of the verb. Finally, we felt that the 
children understood the language well 
enough to write the following topic on 
the board. 

In the meantime, the bird houses had 
been finished and the two that showed 
the best workmanship were brought to 
the school-room. 
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CORRELATING 


We had set apart in our daily pro- 
gram one half hour each day, for a 
period of two weeks, to develop this 
work. 

The Bird Houses 

“Peter and Edward brought their 
bird houses to school this morning. They 
made them in the shop. They are made 
of wood. They sawed and planed the 
wood. They sand-papered it. They 
nailed the pieces together. They worked 
very carefully. They painted the bird 
houses white and green. We shall put 
them in the trees next month and per- 
haps some birds will build nexts in 
them.” 

This topic gave excellent subject 
matter for questions and a great many 
were asked and answered orally and in 
written form. 

One of the bird houses was taken to 
the art room and the drawing teacher 
made a drawing lesson of it. The chil- 
dren wrote the topic under their draw- 
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SCHOOLROOM LANGUAGE AND SHOP LANGUAGE 


ings and we put them the 


burlap in the school-room. 


up on 

We have followed up this work by 
keeping in touch with the shop work 
and the boys tell us from time to time 
what they are doing, as they know we 
are interested . 

We have carried out the same idea in 
language teaching to help the supervisors 
in their work with the boys and girls 
in the dormitories. We brought to the 
school-room the necessary household 
articles which are used in the dormi- 
tories; a doll, a bed fitted out with 
sheets, blanket, spread, pillows and _ pil- 
low cases. We changed the linen and 
made up the bed. A mop, a broom, a 
carpet sweeper, a rug and a dust cloth 
were also used. The rug was swept, 
the floor dry-mopped and articles of 
furniture dusted. 

The girls, and sometime the boys, tell, 
in their news, of their work in this 
line which they do in their own homes 














where almost all of them spend every 
week-end. 

These week-end visits to homes where 
English is spoken are helpful to the 
children, in that they mingle with their 
hearing brothers and sisters and friends 


of the family. They have the oppor- 
tunity of getting accustomed to reading 
the lips of people outside of the school, 
they absorb more or less of conversa- 
tional language and it gives them assur- 
ance in reading the lips and speaking. 
Some of our pupils do not go to homes 
where English is spoken. They see 
very little English used and it is harder 
for them to acquire language. So the 
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responsibility of giving them the use 
of practical English rests on those of 
us who are in charge of the different 
departments of the school, the teacher 
first and foremost, as it is her work to 
open the path to knowledge and to make 
the child want to speak and read the 
lips. 

However, it is most essential that the 
work she does is made use of by those 
who are in charge when the pupils leave 
the school-room. And this can be made 
easier and more effective if there is cor- 
relation of all departments. 

This paper was written to show just 
a step in the promotion of this idea. 


THE HARD OF HEARING CHILD IN AN ORAL 
SCHOOL 


Epitu F. KeENDALL* 


UCH has been written concern- 

ing the hard of hearing child in 

the schools for the deaf. The 
arguments, it seems, have been chiefly 
cons-——but the experience of our school 
will permit decided pros. 

We all understand how greatly cir- 
cumstances alter cases. Our case at 
hand is one created by the condition of 
facts found in the state, namely the 
kind of school and the class of children. 
Ours is an oral school where speech, 
voice work and language are stressed. 
And a large proportion of children of 
the State are of non-English speaking 
people — French-Canadian, Portuguese 
and Italian, principally. 

When a child of these people, with 
defective hearing, is sent to school, he 
does not readily grasp and absorb the 
English language, as his hearing brother 
is doing. It is a problem for teachers 
in certain localities of our State to de- 
termine, because of a child’s failure to 
respond readily, whether it is due to 
lack of mentality, hearing or knowledge 
of the English language. Of course the 


*Teacher, Grammar Department, R. I. School for 
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same condition is found in many other 
sections of the country. 


And if a hard of hearing child is 
allowed to sit, more or less idly, in a 
public school room, we all are familiar 
with the troubles and misunderstandings 
which must develop for the child, parents 
and_ teacher. 


Eleven such children, between the ages 
of seven and thirteen, came to us last 
year. They had from ten to thirty per 
cent hearing and various degrees of poor 
speech—from only a few inarticulate 
words to a hodge-podge jabber. Only 
four of these children had any speaking 
vocabulary and none of those had the 
vocabulary of the normal child, with 
which the hard of hearing child has 
usually been accredited. 


And so they seem to be quite properly 
and fittingly placed in our oral school 
where they are given speech work, 
auricular training, and an improved 
vocabulary, in addition to the training 
in speech reading. Speech reading les- 
sons in classes where there are some hard 
of hearing pupils are always given with 
no voice, or in such low tones that the 
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children cannot possibly get the work 
through their hearing. But all other 
class room work is given in ordinary 
conversational tones. 

We have, at present, fifteen children 
who test with the audiometer as having 
an average of thirty-five per cent hear- 
ing in the less affected ear. These in- 
clude several of the graduating class, 
who appear, because of their good speech 
and general knowledge, to have much 
more hearing. But when a short story 
or anecdote is given to this class in an 
ordinary speaking voice, and the children 
have their eyes closed, only two of them 
hear any words, and only one of these 
can get the thought of the story partially. 
Two boys in younger classes have sixty- 
five and seventy per cent hearing, accord- 
ing to the audiometer tests. These boys 
were tried out in the public schools with 
unsatisfactory results, but are now doing 
creditable work. 

In all cases the voices, speech and 
language constantly improve. Why 
shouldn’t they in an oral school, where 
the children are constantly hearing and 
learning speech and using it? Here the 
requirement that they should be taught 
in an atmosphere of speech is fulfilled. 
In an oral school there is no really 
silent world for the deaf child. 

The totally deaf children are benefited 
and become more natural and normal by 
their association with these children, 
who can pick up “naturalisms,” which 
the deaf child cannot do. And _ this 
association has proven no disadvantage 
to the hard of hearing child. 

These children usually become very 
proficient lip readers. Some of them 
have returned to their public school 
classes, but most of them prefer to stay, 
and are graduated from our school. We 
try to keep our course of study up to 
the Grammar Schools of the Public 
School System of Providence. We give 
the same midyear, final and High School 
Entrance examinations in Language, 
Arithmetic and Geography. We feel 


that our children, when graduated, can 
compete with any Grammar _ School 
graduates and can take their places with 
them in the world. 

Because of these results obtained, we 
conclude that the hard of hearing child 
can be satisfactorily taught in any oral 
school for the deaf. 





TOUCH AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR 
HEARING 


Dr. Robert H. Gault, Professor of Psy- 
chology at Northwestern University, on leave 
with the National Research Council, is con- 
ducting a series of experiments with the 
tactile sense. In a recent article, “Tactual 
Interpretation of Speech” appearing in The 
Scientific Monthly, and in another, “Acous- 
tics” published in the Journal of the Wash- 
ington Academy of Sciences, he explains these 
experiments. 

Dr. Gault accepts the theory that the 
eyes and ears are highly specialized and 
differentiated organs developed from _ the 
original sense of touch. He believes that it 
is possible that the tactile sense can be trained 
to substitute for ears. 

His experiments have been conducted with 
a class of fifteen approximately totally deaf 
persons. Dr Gault uses a telephone-like in- 
strument with an amplifier. The subjects 
hold the receivers of the instrument in their 
hands in such a way that they can feel, either 
with their palms or finger-tips, the vibrations 
of the membrane in the receivers. 

Words and sentences are spoken into the 
instrument and recorded by the subjects ac- 
cording to their perception, through the tac- 
tile sensation, of these spoken words. Each 
sound makes a different impression, or pattern, 
on the sensory nerves. Just as many words 
look alike and sound alike, so there is some- 
times but a slight difference in the impres- 
sions made by the sound vibrations. 


This subject which Dr. Gault has under 
consideration is still in an experimental state, 
but it is full of interest and offers possi- 
bilities as a means of intercourse with the 
deaf. Although primarily a _ psychological 
study, its development may result in practical 
aid as a means of voice control in addition 
to its possibilities as a means of communi- 
cation. One subject, after comparing the 
sound vibrations produced by his own voice 
with those produced by Dr. Gault’s spoken 
words, was able to improve his pronuncia- 
tion. 

With a subject so new, and available data 
so limited, it seems safest merely to point 
out the possibilities for development, without 
making any further predictions. 




















CURRENT EVENTS IN ADVANCED CLASSES 


Jutta W. Savace* 


HE study of Current Events is a 
far reaching subject. It bears, 
from time to time, upon all sub- 

jects taught, and can serve to bring into 
them increasing interest and _ benefit. 
Through correlation with Current Events, 
Geography, History, Arithmetic prob- 
lems, Civil Government, and most im- 
portant of all, Language, can be made 
more alive and the mental vision of the 
child can be very greatly broadened. 

In order that these benefits may be 
attained, the child must be interested in 
the subject. When he reaches the point 
of feeling deep interest in something he 
reads, and trying hard to understand it, 
a long stride has been made toward suc- 
cess. How can this interest be aroused? 

We have all observed the thrill of 
interest a child feels when he sees in 
print the name of a friend or acquaint- 
ance, or the name of a place he knows, 
and the eagerness with which he reads 
the context. He tries his very best to 
understand what it is all about. 

From this observation we get our plan. 
In the class room, besides the usual large 
burlap bulletin, a narrow strip of burlap, 
about three inches wide, is stretched 
across the top of all the wall slates. On 
this burlap we pin small pictures of 
people who are making history—local, 
national, or world history. We also use 
pictures of places of current interest. 
A picture must be of some interest or 
importance or it may not have a place 
on the bulletin. 

These pictures are the foundation of 
our work in Current Events. The pupil 
becomes so familiar with the pictures 
that he feels an almost personal acquaint- 
ance with the originals. Hence he reads, 
voluntarily, and with interest, any news 
of these well-known people and places. 

We get our pictures from papers, 
magazines, or any other available source, 
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principally the Providence Journal and 
the New York Times picture sections. 
We do not mount these pictures, as many 
of them are only of passing interest and 
to do so would be a waste of time and 
material. 


There are various ways of familiariz- 
ing the pupils with the pictures: point- 
ing to a picture and asking questions, as 
“Who is this man? For what was he 
well-known before he was appointed to 
that position?” or the simple drill of 
having the child point as the teacher 
says, “Show me............. 


We play a game that we call “Guess 
Who.” One pupil thinks of a picture 
and the others ask questions which he 
answers. Such questions as the follow- 


ing are asked: “Is it a man or a 
woman?” “Is he alive?” “Is he a 


business man or a professional man?” 
“Is he an American?” “Is he an Eng- 
lishman?” “Does he hold a politica! 
office?” “Is his office a national one?” 
“Did he atténd the Locarno Parley?” 
Each pupil is expected to understand the 
questions and the answers and make his 
own question accordingly intelligent. The 
children like to play this game and in 
order to do so must have some informa- 
tion about the people whose pictures are 
on the wall. 


Another game we 
“Who’s Who.” 


play is called 
We have two sets of 
cards. On one is written the names of 
people. For instance, “Jesse H. Met- 
calf,” “Aristide Briand,” “Roald Amund- 
sen.” On the other set is written who 
these people are, as “A United States 
Senator from Rhode Island,” “The 
Prime Minister of France,” “Norwegian 
Artic explorer,” or “Discoverer of the 
South Pole.” One set of cards (either 
set) is dealt out. The teacher reads a 
card from the other set, as “Alfred 
Smith.” The pupil who holds the cor- 
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responding card reads, “The Governor 
of New York.” If he reads the correct 
card, the teacher hands him her card. 
If he makes a mistake, another pupil 
answering correctly may have both cards. 
Of course the one who has the most 
cards in the end wins the game. 

A “Who’s Who” and “What’s What” 
contest conducted in the following man- 
ner arouses vivid competition. Pin pic- 
tures on strips of burlap over the wall 
slates. Be sure no picture has a title 
attached. Under each picture write a 
number on the slate. In order to give 
value to this exercise, something besides 
who or what the picture represents 
should be told. Two sentences about 
each picture should be written, as “1. 
Henri Berenger, the new French Ambas- 
sador to the United States. He was 
sent here to help fund the French war 
debt to the United States.” 


In a recent contest held in our most 
advanced one hundred pictures 
were displayed. It was a miscellaneous 
collection—Vice-President Dawes, Luther 
Burbank, Glenna Collett, Sir Austin 
Chamberlain, “Red” Grange, Paulina 
Longworth, Governor Pinchot, Nathalia 
Crane, “Ma” Ferguson, Dr. Stresemann, 
Number 10 Downing Street, the Lincoln 
Memorial, etc. The class made a most 
creditable showing, one pupil recogniz- 
ing ninety-three of the pictures and writ- 
ing satisfactory statements about them. 


class, 


No opportunity should be neglected to 
have pupils see persons or places of note. 
The Rhode Island School is fortunately 
situated in the capital of the state. Each 
year we take the advanced classes to 
the State House to attend a session of 
the General Assembly. There they see 
the presiding officers of the House and 
the Senate, the floor leaders of both 


parties, the most talked-of senators and 
representatives, and the representatives 
from their home districts, and get an 
idea of the procedure of law making. 
When state or national elections are 
being held we teach our children how to 
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vote. They are first registered, answer- 
ing the same questions that qualified 
voters are asked. Exact copies of ballots 
are secured from the newspapers or are 
hektographed by the teachers. The pupils 
are carefully instructed in marking the 
ballots. They become familiar with the 
names and pictures of the candidates. 
Sufficient information (not too much in 
detail) concerning the candidates is pre- 
sented to the pupils, to help them to vote 
intelligently. Care is taken to allow the 
pupils to be independent in their choice 
of candidates, and to respect their privi- 
lege of secrecy as to the ones for whom 
they vote. 

On Election Day a room is arranged 
for a voting place. Desks are set apart 
for booths, clerks are in their places and 
the voting is conducted in a_ regular, 
orderly manner. After the votes are 
counted and results announced, the 
wrongly marked ballots are shown and 
are corrected by the pupils. 


The above exercise, as does so much 
of the work in Current Events, goes 
hand in hand with the study of Civil 
Government. 


Pupils are expected to read the daily 
papers. We also use the Pathfinder, 
Compton’s Pictured Newspaper, and 
Current Events, which contains such 
excellent condensed news.  Recitations 
are both oral and written. While no 
item brought to the class is rejected by 
the teacher, provided it is well told and 
shows thoughtful reading, the pupil is 
helpfully guided to an understanding 
of the worth-while information. 


The study of Current Events, like 
any other subject, has necessarily a small 
beginning. From the simple news items 
and journals offered by the little child, 
is developed the real study of Current 
Events with the advanced pupil. The 
process of development calls for careful 
guidance and much ingenuity on the part 
of the teacher. It is a “far cry” from 
the development of the child who brings 
perfunctorily, the shortest paragraph he 
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can find and recites it parrot-fashion, to 
that of the pupil who takes a keen in- 
terest in history in the making. 

Some one has said that “There’s 
nothing new under the sun” applies 
peculiarly to plans for teaching the deaf 
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Mary C, 


N institution’s fortune (be it good 

or ill) is broadcast widely through- 

out the profession from Station 
SCHOOL: Announcer, A Teacher. By 
means of this channel of communication 
it is generally known that the Rhode 
Island School for the Deaf makes a 
special feature of the teachers’ home-life. 
It has become my privilege to try to tell 
you, through our Association’s official 
organ, the Vo_ta Review, of our ideal 
living quarters. 

To begin with, we live in a separate 
house connected with the main building 
by a tunnel, 

Theoretically, it may be the better way 
to have the teachers with the children all 
day, but practically it has been proven 
otherwise. Did any of you happen to 
read “Boudoir Mirrors of Washington ?” 
lf so, you doubtless recall the little 
incident where the writer, in telling of 
Mrs. Coolidge, says, “I guess the Presi- 
dent himself often longs for the peace 
and siience of a deaf and dumb school— 
and Mrs. Coolidge, too, must dream of 
that silent sanctuary.” All of us teachers 
can appreciate that! Therefore, because 
our “sanctuary” is so far from being 
silent, and because outside disturbances 
lessen the worth of the teacher in the 
classroom, Rhode Island provides the 
teachers of this school with a separate 
home. 

There are so many fine features of this 
building that it is rather hard to know 
which are of the most general interest. 


_*Teacher, Intermediate Department, R. I. School 
for the t 
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child. This may be true, but there must 
be numerous variations in presenting all 
subjects, and I shave tried to outline a 
few of the variations we use in teaching 
Current Events in the Rhode Island 
School. 


INSTITUTION 


New* 


The house, which is made of brick, is 
located on Mount Hope Avenue, an at- 
tractive residential street The exterior 
is enhanced by the shrubbery and lawn. 
The interior is finished throughout with 
light stained cypress wood and neutral- 
colored painted walls. These give the 
entire house an effect of soft lightness 
and brightness most pleasing to the eye. 

Downstairs are the reception room, 
sitting-room, dining and serving-rooms. 

The sitting-room looks like well, 
a real living room! We have a piano, 
victrola, floor and table lamps, davenport 
and big easy chairs. This room is 
exclusively for the teachers. It is ours, 
not only to gather in socially when 
we have the time to do so, but any one, 
or all of us, may use it for entertaining. 
When we have parties, as we quite 
frequently do, we may give them in the 
living-room and use the serving-room 
to prepare refreshments. We do not 
have to ask permission to do this. We 
are made to feel that this is our home. 
The only regulation is that we leave the 
rooms, and whatever we have used, in 
the way of dishes or kitchen utensils, in 
as good a condition as we found them— 
as we would at home. 

The dining-room is bright and sun- 
shiny and charmingly furnished with 
buffets, round tables (seating six per- 
sons) and chairs, all of which were 
made by the older school boys. 

This practical output of work is also 
to be seen in the bedrooms where the 
desks, dressing tables or bureaus, and 
book cases are also the products of the 
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manual training classes. We have wide 
couches for beds. We are encouraged to 
make our own rooms attractive. A few 
personal pictures, pretty colored drapes, 
couch cover and pillows, harmonizing 
touches of color here and there, desk 
accessories and our own books, and— 
presto change—each room is stamped 
with individuality! The house was so 
built that ten out of the fifteen bed- 
rooms have a southern exposure, thus 
most of the rooms are flooded with sun- 
shine. It was not necessary to make 
any provision for the use of water in 
the bedrooms because the bathrooms 
are so arranged that they are always 
open. The practicability of this scheme 
calls for special attention. 

There is only one bathroom to a floor 
and seven persons use each one. The 
room in itself is small compared to 
the average bathroom used by a number 
of persons. It is cubicled into quarters 
by means of light wooden partitions. 
In one place is the tub; adjoining the 
tub cubicle is the shower; in the third, 
the toilet; and in the fourth are placed 
three bowls and a large hopper, each 
with hot and cold running water. The 
hopper is an especially good feature 
for the bowls are so much more sani- 
tary when we have the hopper to use 
for tooth-brushing and gargling pur- 
poses. So in this way, you see, several 
persons, in privacy, use one bathroom 
with utmost convenience. Barring ac- 
cident, we always have quantities of 
hot water. 

Although we have a generous laundry 
allowance, a woman almost always has 
garments she prefers to do up herself. 
For this purpose a large room was pro- 
vided in the basement. It is fitted with 
tubs, clothes lines, irons and ironing 
boards, and is kept stocked with soap, 
bluing, ete. 

There is an extension telephone for 
us, our mail is delivered directly to 
this building, there is a refrigerator and 
ice-water cooler which we may use. | 
could go on indefinitely telling of the 
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innumerable ways in which we are made 
to feel “at home.” 

Some of the more practical minded 
persons may well be wondering what it 
costs the Rhode Island School for the 
Deaf to provide such comfortable living 
conditions for its teachers The exact 
amount, per capita, is $277.98 a year. 
This includes 4% on the original cost 
of the building, all up-keep, heat, light, 
subsistence, laundry and service. 


The values of this plan as a business 
proposition are manifold. First, let us 
reckon in dollars and cents. If the State 
boarded the teachers out, at least $500.00 
or $600.00 each, a year, would have to 
be allowed for living expenses. Contrast 
that with the present cost—$277.98. 


Then again, even when a full allow- 
ance is made, it is quite often difficult 
for teachers who “live out” to find 
comfortable and convenient boarding 
places. Frequently they are forced to 
room at one place, take meals at another, 
or do light housekeeping. It is im- 
possible for the teacher to conserve all 
of her energy for her work under such 
conditions. She is surrounded by numer- 
ous petty details, the consideration of 
which hinder her from doing full justice 
to her work. A teacher’s house (with the 
home atmosphere) relieves this situation. 


Subconscious reaction to surroundings 
plays such a part in the lives of persons 
that doubtless the greatest value reaped 
by the school in providing so pleasant 
a home life for the faculty is a corps of 
satisfied teachers, ready and willing to 
do their level best. The consideration 
shown us is truly appreciated. 


We teachers feel that we owe all 
this to our principal, who, although it 
has been many years since she herself 
taught, has never lost the faculty of 
seeing the teacher’s viewpoint. Her 
years of experience, while teaching, 
brought her an understanding that gives 
the teachers of the Rhode Island School 
for the Deaf a real home in an Insti- 
tution. 





CONVENTION AND SUMMER SCHOOL NOTES 


The new Pacific Heights Public School, at the corner of Jackson and 
Webster Streets, has been proffered by the San Francisco School Board for the 
approaching Summer Meeting of the A.A.P.T.S.D., July 6 to 10. Its beautiful 
auditorium and its proximity to Gough School recommend it highly for this 
purpose. 

The Clift Hotel, on Geary Street at Taylor, has been selected as head- 
quarters for the Association. It is one of the city’s most popular convention 
hotels on account of its convenient location and its superior service and accom- 
modations. Reservations may be made by addressing the hotel direct.- Names of 
other hotels and high-class boarding places will be gladly furnished on application 
to the housing committee, in care of Miss Chapin. 

Whatever other subjects are discussed at the meeting, it is certain that the 
“California climate” will come in for a large share. If the ladies do not wish 
to hear themselves constantly repeating between shivers, “Is this really and 
truly July?” they should keep in mind when packing their lugggage that San 
Francisco prides herself on her 60° summer, with just enough fog to blanket 
a fiery sun and just enough trade winds to temper any possible discomfort. 
Summer clothes without wraps are almost never seen. Light overcoats for men 
will ward off that frost-bitten look so common among visitors. 








During the first two weeks of the Summer School, regular class work will be 
carried on and opportunity given for observation in all grades. The second two 
weeks will be given over to lectures, round table discussions, and special demon- 
strations. Following is the teaching force of Gough School: 


Miss ALMA CuapIn, Principal 





Miss AticE ALCORN Miss PEARL RipGway 

Mrs. AnITA Root CHURCH Miss Etuwet M. HILiiIArp 

Miss Deticut RIcE Mrs. GERTRUDE BROWN TAYLOR 
GOUGH? 


An answer to the query, “Does it rhyme with though, rough, cough, hiccough. 
plough, or through?” 


We are not tough or rough enough When you have made your journey 
To have you people call us Gough. through, 


Please do not come and call us Gough. 
Even if you’re puzzled, though, 


‘ ; ,. But when by rail you’re speeding off, 
Don’t settle it by saying Gough. ; : 


Or travelling in the ocean’s trough, 
Leaving behind your cold or cough, 
When soft, beguiling breezes sough, We'll be awaiting you at Gough. 
Don’t be misled and call it Gough. Ethel M. Hilliard. 








All eastern teachers of the deaf will be interested in anything pertaining to 
western travel. Carefully planned tours provide for the maximum pleasure to 
be found in scenic routes and points of interest. The charges for these tours are 
reasonable and the traveler is relieved of the irksome task of figuring out time 
ables. In our advertising pages will be found mention of a company which is 
recommended by the Second Vice-President of the Association, Mr. E. McK. 
Goodwin. 
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